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Qon \^hlch we do not nornuUf g*ve to prose, and whcli is 
proportionately tmj^ to the nonce. So it will be found better 
to sample many poets, to begin with, m this way and through 
their faest or most chanctensac woih, than to attempt mdivi* 
dna] poets m detail Thu method, moreover, affords a greater 
variety, which u a relief to the strain of attennon, and the poems 
mcluded m anthologies are not as a rule mer-long 
There are many taodlent antholopes, of which one need only 
mention here the Orfni Book ef &igltsfi Verse, Palgtavcs 
GoUen Treasury, and Rhys’ f^'eiv GeWen Tteaatry, both m Every - 
man, the Hnghsh Assomnofi's senes of Toetru of Toiiy, and 
Methuen’s Aitthelogy of Modem Verse, which contains Robert 
Lynd’s charming essay ahead) mentioned. Wonderful value arc 
the htde Pelican vehimci, A Book of English Poetry, and the 
vanous paits of the Cennmes* Poetry The Poetry Society also 
issues a cheap and carefully-selected Pptirr-Beet of English Poetry, 
Admirable slim pocket telecoons of individual poets are the 
Augustan Books tuned by Ernest Berm, of which wtU over a 
hundred atles base already been published. 

Arnold Bennett, in the short a^ provocaQs-e secnon on verse 
m ho Lsterarf Teste (of whiA by the way a fcsTsed ediaon is 
avaibble m t^ Pelican senes) and W H Hudson la tic chapter 
on Poetry m his Innoduaton to the Study of English Literature, 
both have some very sensible advice on the reading of poetry 
whi^ should appeal to the average mm and woman, and taken 
In conjunction with the suggestions already offered here, may 
attraa the mterest even of those who have fought most de^ 
perately shy of poe try so 6ir. If perchance some are thus won 
over to the abidmg joy and infinite irsource of poetry, they may 
be lastm^ grateful fora new ennehmest of life 

la such an tndmatc and personal matter as taste m poetry, the 
rcaderwhohascome toappreaatcit in the wayabove indicated 
** best left to find las own foidier padis m the new realm. The 
poets will by no m ea n s make the same appeal to all, and the 
reai^ most learn his own preferences by the natural and pleasant 

methodof reading -what most appeals to lam irrespective of tic 
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author’i litmry reputation. Taste -wdl grow m discernment and 
strength only with cxerdsc Among the classics arc Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Hcmck, Gra), Byron, 
Pope, Cratbe, Cowper, Bums, Keats, Shelley, Scott, Long- 
.feIlo%\, Wordsworth, Colcndge, Mattliew Arnold, D G Ros- 
setti, Tcnnj’son (with Fitt-Gerald** Omar Khav\'am m a spcaal 
category), Walt Whitman and Swinburne, to whom may be 
added Bridges, Maseheld, and \cry many poets wnung lately or 
at the present day, eramples of whose work will be found m one 
or other of the anthologies or the Augustan booklets Good 
edinons of most of the classic poets exist in the Oxford books, 
the Canterbury poets, Everyman and World’s Classics, and other 
volumes 

Poetry u essenual a soliary and individual pleasure, but some 
like to enjoy it m company mth congenial souls, and m this 
connection reference may be made to the Poetry Soaetv. wbch 
encourages'the formation of local branches or poetry-rcadmg 
cucles, and issues an excellent review for a modest subscription 
Its i^uiet work m any case deserves support 

One last point Poetry has been deimed as "musical thought." 
In expression, it is musical speech, and by merely reading poetry 
to oneself m the printed pages, much of its force u lost. Poetry 
was onginally composed to be declaimed m public, and bv its 
very form and rhyi^, it can only be fully appreaated by bemg 
read aloud The habit of audible poetr^'-readmg may heighten 
,our apprcaaaon of its beauties and perhaps react beneficially on 
our use of the English tongue The declamatory value of poetry 
was fully appreciated by a modem Amencan poet, Vachell 
Lmdsay, who composed his poems especially to be reated by 
himself up and down the land, and all those who heard him, as 
did the present wnter, were {at more deeply impressed than they 
would have been or were by merely reading the same poems in 
print There was lately a movement to have poetry readings m 
public, nay, even m public-houses, and there seems no reason 
why ^ should not be encouraged just as much as, say, chamber 
concerts— if not m pubs, at lewt in commumty centres, town 
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or Lbrancs. The Poetry Soaety hoI<2s suA readings and 
they might \\ell te extended 

Analogous to thu a the question ofhroadcastiDg poetry- The 
BBC docs a certain amount of this, hut ofren it appears in a 
rather surrcpQCious or shamefaced nunner, in Ter)* small snippets 
and at as\tw-ard times Moreover, they generally inmt on “pro- 
duang” the poeny wnth music and dcclamaQon. ^hich is dis- 
tracting Much could he done for the wide dissemination of a 
love of poetry (with only shght encroachment on the immense 
drearv patches of ‘'variety,” jarx and third-rate music), if the 
BBC were to give regularly at reasonable tunes and len^hs. 
strai^tfonvard readings from the mexhatisuBly nch and vined 
treasure-bouse of English poetry » 

Let each of us, ev en the mo*! matter-of-fact, at least resolve 
that we will not leave poetry entirely out of our hves- 


Walking 


Now let us dIu; a <!cep brcailt. and with one or two fncmily 
books in kjupuck or pocket, go forth into tJic open air, scarce 
of all health and natural joy m IiTo^-altliough we luve not 
finislicd w^th mdoor pursuits >«. and will return to some bter 
But just now for llie Open Road, ilic "wuid ou the heath," and 
the world out ofdoonl 

t have m 0 ^vounte methods of getting about, apart of coune 
from long-disunce trasel, and th^ are walking and cycling 
Though I lQ\*e botli, I have petiups a greater afccQoii for the 
second, but it u after all only an extension (for of course I don’t 
mean moior-eychng) of the tutural method of progression, and 
therefore walking comes first here Much of wliat 1 have to uy 
apphes mttalii mitrondu to c)chng abo 

Surely there ts no mote healthy and enjoyable pasume than 
walking, open to all, nch and poor, young and old, who suU 
hate the free use of thcir hmbsi Do not all creature of touune 
and rcspecubdity sometime envy Oie sturdy tramp on the roads, 
and have to suppress a wild impulse to {hog business and rcspon« 
sibihacs to the winds and take to the road themselves, though 
minus the ducomforu and drawbacks whidi however seem to 
trouble our brother tlic tramp very little £ven the most conven- 
Qoiul and routine-bound amongst us have this feral uisunct, this 
wander-lust implanted deep within (in Chaucer’s days it took 
the form of ‘‘chan longen folk to goon on pitgnmages") : and 
there IS no reason why, withm himts at least, we diould not 
satisfy It, with infinite l^efitbothto mind and body Increasing 
numbers of the younger gcuetauon of botli sexes luppdy have 
taken to the toa^, aj the growth of tlie txampmg (we have no 
use for "hiking"), youth-hostel and cycling movements show. 

We naturally associate walking wuh the delighu of the 
countryside and coast, with the moors, downs, felU and dales, 
and these are ofeourse its natuial clement; but even withm cioes 
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■Rilb nay be fraught wi& mtsnst of a diScrect kmi, drawn 
from the COTitantly btnnan pageaat'and die nrbaa 

scene. Ehckess, we know, was a great walker about London, 
often walking diroogh the greater part of the night, and the 
&uits of hs obsemtioa and the thou^ia engendered are fmm^- 
tairy-d in lus books. Many others have fonnd dnmul and coo 
carnal London (and other great ones) a favirtaring ipectade. 
and Stephen Graham, who condemns ones, suggestions 
for “aig-iag'* walks about town m ha Gosh Art cf Trartpwf 
But this B not die Open Road, whose joys have been to amply 
celebrated by wnters who we tniK have practised what tl^ 
preached. Of at least one tins was abundantly true, since he gave 
most of his life to tt, and died at a very advanced age, proudly 
able to claim bis thirty miles a day op to quite late in life. Tins 
was the “^-alktng parsoa,** the Rev A N Cooper, rcoor of 
Hley in Yorkshire, vfhose books are still wonb reading Anodier 
of hts^oih who foIkrsFed the tame example, the Rev. Frank 
Tatshell, wifl be ineaaoMd m a diderent coaneeooa. But 
Geo r g e Bomow, when, well over seventy, sail walked twelve 
bouts a day at aa average of hole tinder tnil« an hour. The 
Eie ra tu r e of walking ts indeed as snde as ns honrom and only a 
few t i nnra rdtng ddcs peed he msuioTied hne. No one sho^ 
tliay dame and debgbtfal esay of HazLa’s "On Gomg a 
Journey,*’ to wUch may pohaps be added R, L. S tev e nso n’s 
"WaDoag Toan," Then there ts of course Hilaize Belloc’s The 
Pah is Rme, wlach bdped bo set ever yo ne on tlKroad. Steplan 
Graham, beades his Genrh Art ff Trarnyw^ already mennoned, 
wtich coQtasB much taeful advice, also compd^ a Tramp’s 
ArAehgf, winch, wii E. V. Lucas’s weQ4mcnvn Open 
make very good podiet compamons for anyjoumey Li another 
category » W. H. Davies' peoonal story, die AiOshugrsphj ef a 
Super-Tramp 

The "waGang p a rs on** rprrtmTnyTiia*,^ only one of 

making the Cm Gt for the road, and that was to rW, hy 

constant walking, and it b indeed dx best and only eSecDve way. 
Comfomble and pSable boots or shoes, roomy for da toes 
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Vriihout bdng loose, sensible dotbes wbch must be left to 
indivtclud taste, ^ rucksack Tilth outside pockets for books, 
maps, cter, leaving the hands free, and petlups a Lght ash sack, 
are obvious desirables. 

Since the essence ofa Tvalking {or cychng) holiday is its free- 
dom, u b best not to make any rigid plans bc)'ond tlic general 
direction or district m or to which one is bound, nor to resolve 
upon daily mileages or any £btcd programme m adi ance, but to 
lca%*e It all flexible, so that it may be changed or vaned as indi- 
natioti suggests. In this cousuty normally, there should be no 
diffiadty about a bed for the night, and to start out in the mom- 
mg Tvithout knoTiing where one will rest at night surely adds to 
the spmt of adventure and the feeling of freedom f^m the 
shackles of routme. Besides, there « the recumng delight of 
starting afresh each morning on a new da) s adventure If one is 
having a change of linen or the like postetl aliead, this may be 
tent pcift fettanlt to some town wluch in any ease one ivuhcs to 
visit, whete u can aw-ait arrival As to correspondence, thejoy of 
a walking hohday u to go ofT^mto tlie blue" , and there u Assays 
the telephone sptem 

Harhrc considen that it a best to walk alone, others prefer a 
companion or companions, provided they are really congeniali 
tt IS a matter of taste or mo^, and bodi may be tned If one is 
alone, there arc alw*)*! the chance encounters of the road to 
mitigate Of enliven one's otherwise Jiappy solitude, tliesc are 
always pleasant or interesting, and can often be memorable. In 
any case, one u alwa)‘S surrounded by die life of the road and 
the countr)iidc, the pleasure of the changing scene, and the 
cxdtemcnt of coming into new villages and towns 

Though, as I have said, there is litdc difiiculty m dus country 
of getting a hed for the night, especially if one's requirements 
arc Simple, as they should be on a w’alKing tour, die Youth 
Hostels movement has added to die (aaliues available by cover- 
uig the country with-sunple hostels where one can get a bed or 
bunk for a shill in g and plain fare at very moderate prices, or 
facihues arc provided for preparing one’s own meals Though 
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pnmarily mtendcd for young people of both sexes unilcf twenty- 
fiye, the Assocunon docs not exdude older people, and I ha« 
been a life member of the Assocunon from the start. Similat 
moscmenis exist m other countries, and membership of one 
affords rcaprocal faalmes m the odiers. It is usual to tab a 
sleeping bag which also c over s the pillow, and a bght-wcight 
pattern is available which takes little space m the r uclna d: and 
weighs only a few ounces The accommodation, though always 
clean, is of course of the simplest, but anyone who, hke the 
present wnter, has spent the mght at a hostel after a day-long 
tramp or nde m the open atr, can ttsofy to a hearty appetite for 
the plainest fare and sound sleep at night. Exp«ienced and 
friendly wardens are m charge of most of the hostels and one 
can often find pleasant company in the common rooms widi 
which to exchange stones of the road and learn of other peoples 
tours and expenences. 

It may be annapaied that there will be mceasingly aivailablc 
rather more advanced frcalities m camps and other hostels for 
those who desre something more than the bare mmunisn, in- 
cluding privacy at eight, and there is always of course the 
friendly mn, and farmhouse and other simple lodgings. With 
the Y HA CutJe and the C.T C Hmihock m the nichsack, one 
need never be at a loss, apart from the cmple expedient of 
keeping one’s eyes open and asking in a village or of roadndc 
catches, and especially of the cver-belpfbl loci police. 

B esi d es the sohtaxy or corapamoned walk or tour, there is of 
course the ramhlmg party, a method of enjoymg both company 
and the countryside which, judging from thV evidence aftbrded 
by any fine w eck-end near towns, appeals to a great many, 

espe ci ally of the younger gencraocm. Rambling clubs arc organ- 
ued in many towns and dtstnets and it is usual for them to be 
affiliated to the Naoonal Federation of Rambling Clubs, which 
IS also glad to have indiyidnal me mb ers 'Whether sohtaiy or 
gr^anous, I would stroi^ly recommend membership of this 
body, for, m conjuncoon with tie Commons and Footpaths 
Preservanon Soaety and other bodies, it docs much useful work 
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for vralken everywhere, usocs a journal and handbook, and is 
always ready to help with advice as to tours, the loan of maps, 
and other fidhties For besides posessing nghts and privileges 
to be safeg;uarded, the pedestmn in the countryside also has 
duties, such as the closmg of gates, avoidance of htter or of 
danger from fire, which should be observed Some walking 
clubs, like the famous Sunday Tramps, have become permanent 
and delightfid companionships of the road 

There is one body which has strong claims upon all our sup- 
port, and that is the Naconal Trust Like Bernard Shaw, I get 
far more pleasure from owning something m common with 
others who share my enjoyment of it than 1 should derive from 
exclusive possession of any property, and the fact that, as a 
member of the National Trust I am one of the largest owners 
of land, estates and property in England, with cver-growmg 
and inalienable nehes, mote than jusafies my modest annual 
iubscnption. Some day 1 intend to make a round of all my 
preperdes, and I can imagine no mere delightful excuse or 
objective for a tour or senes of wallung or cycling tours through- 
out Bri tain. Other bodies which are domg good wotk are the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England and the Scapa 
Soaecy 



The Joy of Maps 


Fen the waQxr and the cychst, even more than for the motoret, 
there ts nothing like a good map, but a map is far more than a 
mere aid to findmg the ^.aj, and that B^hytt is given a section 
to Itself under the above otic Some people unaccustomed to 
them find maps at first nghi rather puzahng things, but to the 
tnap-rcader, I vrould lay the map-lover, a map is far more than 
an open boot, it is both a mental picture and a complete history 
of a whole countr^tide 

From a small b^, I have always had a love of maps, a love 
which I believe u shared by many other people, and the older 
the map the greater the fasemoon. Early ipcamens of the carttv 
grapher’s art with their nrugmaovc peoplmg and dcImesBoa of 
unlatewn temtono, with monsters spomng in the deep and 
Aeolian cherubs blowing shops along their way, these m a t e » 
specul appeal, but old maps of aQ have theu own atlia> 

uons. As a young Londoner, I revelled in maps of old London 
showing Kensington and Llmgton far oor in the coimsix 2nd 
the vilUge of Channg Cross still a suge on the wray to die 
palace of Whitehall and the Abbey m its fields. And dien to 
watch It grow, to see the houses ever creeping onwards and out- 
wards, swallowing up the villages and the whole countryside! 
There was a collection of maps and engravings m the Dnhops- 
gatc Insutute which gave me a more vmd, bmuse visual, im- 
pression of the growth of London ib»n any boobs could do> 

But old maps appeal mainly to our sense of the past, and their 
interest is annquanan rather than cartographical I want to speak 
here of the fasemaoon of maps of today, and of the pleasurcs'bf 
map-reading, which are hide if at aD than those of book- 

readmg Stephen Graham says dut maps ought to be used as 
wallpaper, and perhap we all should have a wider 
horizon and background if these had been, pr e ferred to the 
meaninglesi and repeudve patterns of the paper dcsignen. and 
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uc bad learned to lec counttYudes as Obver Wendell Holme* 
gttu tjp ^^tb book). My oven fa%’ounte wallpaper comisa of 
wdHined boolsbelve*. but maps run item perilously close m 
my aBccQons. If we cannot m these days of exiguous lisnng- 
spacc paper our rooms widi maps, at least v.c could mount a 
ta^on of them on light slats or lunged screens close to a good 
light, and keep the rest handy to pm up at need We hear of 
enthusiasts collecting every imaginable article from postage- 
sumps and rail-dckj^ to snulT-^xes and grandCiiher clocks, 
but why do we not more often collect maps t True, tlicrc is 
*wdung rare or cunom about the products of die Ordnance or 
other tur\e)i, but it could be a ver^ rewarding and ennehmg 
pleasure. 

To many people, maps arc rather bcs^ildermg at fim sight, but 
t httle patient study will feveal more and more of the wealth of 
information they hise to yield Take the one-mch OrdtOmce 
t^ps, which arc the marvellously accurate and detailed basis of 
*11 tnaps in this country, and are ideal for walkers and e\cn for 
the Iraurely ^clut, though the Utter may be better served by 
Dirtholomcw’s ha]f.mch or the Ordrunce qiurter-mcli, as 
^NCnng a greater area in sufficient detail for hu purpose To 
dw novice. It rruy be expUmed Out Uicse terms mean that each 
of the map, the ‘‘scale’’ of it, represents one mile, t^ o miles 
Or four miles on die ground Study the symbols and explanation 
given in the Riargins, and then trace out at home a walk along 
soy of the roads or padu iho'vn, nonemg everything on either 
n’de and in the country round as you (figuratively) go After a 
while, the map begin to come ahvc to you, and yOu will 
haw as clear a mental picture of the countryside as if you were 
actually mardung through it, m some respects clearer, for you 
have mote leisure on the map ’The contour lines will show you 
die general aspect of the country, the lulls and valleys, and 
^crydung che m the landscape is indicated by its appropmle 
dgn, the churches, whether with spire or lower, the vdlages and 
farms, woods and lakes, railways, bridges, streams, femes, locks, 
heldpaihs, mns, and so forth Anaent renums, Roman and 
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Cycling, etc. 


Has any single tneclianical invention brought about such an 
enurciy beneficial social revolution in tius country as that of the 
bicycle i The same can scanxiy be said of the application of the 
mtcmal-combustion engine to tlie motor-car, though that may 
be so in America. Since its first mtroduction, the bicycle has run 
the gamut of all the soaal dassci until now it is the possession of 
all the people, and with its progressive improvement, wherever 
It has come, especially m the great towns, it has brought health 
and pleasure, and both physical benefit and spmtual enlargement, 
in its tram, Tliete arc said to t>c ten milhon users of bicycles m 
this country, but m some counmes such as Holland and Den- 
mark, the percentage of the total population using bicycles u 
even higher It u widely both m work and pleasure, both 
the farm labourer and the town worker me it for tlieir daily 
journeys, and it os the means whereby tens of thousands of lads 
and la^es m the great towns all over the counoy escape &om 
thar penthouses to the freedom of the countryside It is the 
vduclc for both sexa and for all ages from the youngest to the 
oldest, there are many healthy octogenarians toll enjoymg their 
tegular rides 

It IS proposed to speak here of cydmg not as a sport or as a 
pursuit in itself, but rather as a means to an end, the end being 
the same as that achieved by walking, freedom of healthy and 
pleasurable movement, and change of scene and mterest, m die 
open air. In that sense, it is but an extension of avalking, m which 
the bicycle, by exchai^mg rotary for pedestrian motion, en- 
larges ones radius of travel without extra exertion. True, one has 
not quite the same firecdotn as the walker, but it is wonderful 
where you can take a bicycle in dus country. 

■When one has mastered the nice art of balancing ^de two 
wheels, and with the modem low-built machine, tmt u very 
easy and once learned is never forgotten, one.ls suddenly 
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fnnchued of the whole country Some people ipeak eontemp' 
tuouslyof the "push-bike'* (ben^tCTm,hkc’'Kkc''and"Iutcr”) 
but unless one has ambiuons as a "speed nserchant’’ of the nose- 
to-handle vancty, there o far less nc^ for imdoe exertion on the 
modem hght roadster with three or four speed-changes at com- 
mand than on a day's tramp Although there u immense eahila- 
ranoQ in a fine level road, or a favouring gradient or brecic, 
with a high gear and a consciousness of vigorous health and 
rapid moaon, nomaUy speed and mere mileage should not he 
the desiderata, hot jost enjoyment and pleasant exercise m the 
open air The walker in good fotJc and pfacocc has a great 
sense of achimement and wdl-bemg in accomplishing a long 
day’s record tnmp, or the climber m a strenuous day's climbing; 
so equally has the keen cyclist m loiecking op a centuty". but 
all these things, like the sheer lasanauon ofspera to the motonst, 
are seraethiag apart, and Mong rather to the rpomng upeef of 
eaeh pastime, to the aduevemens for its cpwn sake walking or 
cycling, It does not nutter whether you have covered £fiy mUes 
or five, at two ot twenty miks an hour, in a rooming or spread 
over the whole daj, so long as you have enjoyed yourself 
With the modern hicjcle, moreover, there is virtually nothing 
to go wTong exerpt a very occasional poneture, and lhat, with 
good hard tyra and ordinary care on our roads today, should 
be an exceedingly tare and sbght muhap A bght, low-bmlt 
bicycle, a good saddle and tyres, and a 3- or 4>tpecd gear pro- 
peilyused, makes cjclmg easy many kind of country, and fora 
dull or difiiculr stretch, or to pass fzoni one touring dutnet to 
another, one can always put the bicyde on rail 
I have enjoyed cyding now for nearly forty yean (with 
intervals of two wan) and hope to go on enjoying it for many 
yean more I am fond, too, of walking, and have done a fair 
imoaat of motoring, apart from going about the earth’s surface 
m trams, buses, and ships and above it in aeroplanes, but I should 
be unhappy without my bicyde Dora and bred m aty streets, 
I owe to It my £ni real knowledge of the English country scene 
I hare used it for all purposes, for exploring London, as well as 
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the country, and for that nutter, other countries, until now I 
am as accustomed to it as to waflung Indeed, I learned ui traflic, 
and as soon as I could balance but b^ote 1 could mount unaided, 
w ent off into East Anglia, the forerunner of how many debght- 
ful and memorable tours t 

For cycle-tounng is the real joy of cycling, though there is 
pleasure and proBt to be got from the shortest nde, and a tour 
may last anydiing from a week-end to a month or mote Some 
of my happiest tours have lasted just five days, from Friday to 
Tues^y, helped by the rad-and-cycle tvetk-ad ticket out and 
home A c)de tour is really a walking tour on wheels, it should 
possess the same ^eedom and flexibility, but with a wider radius 
All that I have said about walking tours, therefore, applies 
equally here. Instead of the rudoack (or if you plea^ in addition 
to a small light one, for aroelcs you want ali\ays at lund} you 
have the cyclo-bags I have a capaaous one ssnth side pockets 
dependmg from the saddle, displacing the unnecessary tool-bag, 
and a smaller one m front on the handleban In the rear, I carry 
pyjamas, spare shut, soclci, collar and hankies, and the simplest 
toUet things, with repair outfit, map and books m side pockets— 
an oilskin will strap on the rear forks. In front, I somenmes carry 
the book I am reading and any food or fluid I buy along the way. 
One should take only the barest necessmes and reduce wngbt to 
a minimum, after all, this u a civilucd country If using Youth 
Hos^ (and oldsters may do this too), the new light slecpmg- 
bag weighs only a few ounces and rolls into small compass 
Cycling shoes should be fairly loose and without laces 

There is nothing to be said abom machines' all the leading 
makes are good Choose the lightest roadster model, preferably 
with chain-cover, and with chai^e-speed gears It should of 
course be the modem low-built type, so that m stopping you 
on place your foot to the ground; and as to height, one should 
be ablel sitting on the saddle, to put the toes under the pedal at 
Its lowest position- A good, aUn’ound normal gear for men is 72, 
for women 6s, with high and low gea» for favourable or 
adverse gradients or condiQons 
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Whether one tours much or litde, all cyclists should jom the 
Cyclists’ Tounug Cluh The excdlcjit mondily Gazette and die 
UanJhook alone arc ^orth the suhscr^Don, ^ Utter with its 
Ijsts of inns, fjnnhouses and country lodgings all over the 
United Kingdom with prices clearly stated, and within range of 
the most modest purse The Gazette has touiu^ articles and good 
fllustratiom, and many other useful features Besides this, the 
Club will help you with advice and mneranes, lend you maps, 
provide legal advice and assistance if necessary, has a voluntary 
“consular” system all over the country, -will find you touting 
compamons, obtains various special concessions and facilities at 
home and abroad, watches and defends cyclists’ nghts, and has 
dutna assoaanons to which every member 1$ entitled to belong 
without further fee and which arrange nms and other features 
Above all, display of the weU-known badge of three wings m a 
wheel admits you to the cheerful fratenuty of the road, wheran, 
since the days when 1 helped orgaruae the first. Metropolitan 
Dutnet Associaaon, [ have nude many fiiends, and soil do 
today 

I have used my bic) de. not only in the country, but also to 
explore that huge province whidi we call London and which u 
largely uninown to many of its inhabitants The best tune to do 
this IS on a Sunday when business rrafiic is soiled and pleasure 
traffic secis the country It is wonderful how much you can 
Icam of out-of-the-way and uoknown guaitcrs and comers of 
London and its fhnga by leuurcly. watchful ambl,ng about its 
unending streets and scattered padss and woods and commons, 
from Hampstead to the Isle of Dogs, fifom Baling to Bast Ham, 
and from Hoddesdon to Puriey After all, Bppu^ and Hamault 
Forests and Burnham Beeches belong to the City Cotporanoa, 
and Richmond Park alone is over eight m3es round. I could 
write a book of my cycling colorations and experiences ui 
London alone Another tntctestmg way of London » 

by means of the cheap aB-day trolley tickets, which for value 
should appeal to die instinct of die Scotsman- 
In connection with town c)ding, one may hope for the 
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fuithcr cxtcaaon of simple faalmes for “parbtig’’ bicycles in 
tov.-m outside stores, meeting halls, business premises and the 
like, to that encouragement may be given to ilie use of-bicj des 
for this purpose, tliereby affording ptopottionaic relief to motor- 
oangesaon,' car-parks, noise, smelt and other troubles 

Some cydists pnde themselves on never using any aid to tlic 
bic) de, but if one hves m London or any Urge city, this docs 
mvolvc much too-famihar suburban grind before gemng to the 
country, and as 1 use my bicycle mainly for pleasure, 1 nc% cr have 
any hesiaaon in taking advantage of dicap rail-and-cyxle day 
or wcd&«end oekecs whereby one can go out to one country 
' station on the fifteen or stMiule radius and come back from 
another, thus iiamng and finishing one's ndc m liie country 
and getting farther afield. A dull or hard streich in the course of 
i tour can also be arcumvented by puitmg the bicydc on rail, 
and them axe steamship and other concessions normally available 
to C T C members 

My cyde-tounng both at home and abroad lias enndicd my 
life With many happy and treasured memories, and I am still 
adding to the store. Afoot or awheel, or sometimes both coot* 
bined m one tour, wluch may tiUicr go on from place to place, 
or tadute &om a centre or centres, what better or more mtmiate 
way of leanuog the lovchness and uifimtc vanety of tlic English 
countryside m all Kasous of the year r And then tliere ate the 
chance coropaniomhips of the road, the chats m tnns and hostels, 
the uncitpected encounters and eacpcncnces, even the mishaps 
remembwed m tiaii<juillicy and retrospect, tlie glimpses of 
natural beauty, the grandeur, the lovely cathednis, abbeys, castles 
and chuidies, and ^ the wonder and nch variety of the outdoor 
wotldl 

Motoring —It may be remarked tliat so far I have dealt with 
both walkmg and C) ding as pleasant means of getting about the , 
country, but have not menuoned moionng, except as regards 
the use of country buses and coaches in touring With motoring, 
the machine element* enters m (for pedal-cycUng is merely an 
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extension of walking) and peilup? K ought to be relegated W 
sports, but the possession, of a small car has come •withm the 
reach of creryman, and motonng today is consequently a 
democratic pasnme 

AD I ^onld like to say betc is that, useJ rigMy, a car mx)’ he 
jJmoa as pleasant a means ofenjovu^ the countryside ass' allong 
or cycling, but much natorally depends upon the manner of its 
n<e- Crowding the mam roads, nose to tad, incessantly going 
places” apparently simply for purpose of getting somewhere 
dsc at the quickest possible speed, seems to me rather a form of 
or penance than of pleasure But of course a car can be 
used sensibly for tounng, keeping a moderate pace that allows 
one to enjoy the passing scene, ukmg to the byways rather than 
the high roads, stoppmg ficequcatly, and leaving the car at tunes 
for rambles afoot, cUmbing. fishi^ and the like~Hinng tt in 
de^ as an adjunct tostead of a juggeniaot. I have enjoyed many 
toms in this way, spending at least as moch tune out of the cat 
assn It. 

If one does much of this, itu a good thing to join the Aus> 
mobile Assoosnon, which does at least as much for motonss at 
the C.T C for cycles. The Assodaoon b always ready to hdp 
with advice and itmeraites for tours, with motoring maps and 
hits of recommended hotels m varying grades. Personally I 
prefer the open or openable car rather tkaTi the dosed glass box 
on wheels -whldi has become, alas, so much the rule. 

One can use the car aho to take dcck-chain or stooh and 
folding table for piauc meals, it can tow a small two-wheeled 
trader widt coQap^le hood and camp-beds, rcndeimg t>tt^ 
independent of hotels; or of course you can hitdi on a caravan. 
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AlTBOTJGii walking and cydmg, joined witk an alert interest m 
tvtt^tking tkat is going on aioxmd one, ot even the sense of 
^''T^i-fcemg induced by exerasc in the open air, are suffioently 
pleasant pastuncs m Aetnselvcs, some people prefer to go on 
v.-alks and ndes “with an obj«t,’' bearing m mind perhaps the 
Red Queen's advice to Alice always to has c a “porpoise.” Here, 
therefore, let us glance bnefly at some of the things one may do 
out of doors, apart from the sports and games which fall for 
tnenoon m the nact seetjon. 

The most obsions form of outdoor interest that can be nilo- 
vated on any walk or nde ts termed turuie study The recogni- 
tion of cottinvon 'n ild flov* ers. plants, grasses, of trees and bv^t* 
and of the wealth of the hedgerov., will aln'a^'t lend added 
Interest to one's petambulaooru m the open air, and there art 
fomsutely many Imle popular illustrated manuals available 
whidi Will etublc the merest tjio or the most mveterate towns- 
man readily to identify these forms, of hie and growth around 
hinv There is also a great fasonadon in watchmg birds, and to 
rccogniong their song at difietcat seasons of the year. It is true 
that one's pleasure in ruture b not nccesunly dependent upon 
one's knowledge of flora and famu. but toll some acquaintance 
With these things does undoubtedly ennch the mtetest of a walk 
or excursion, and it is wvU known that ccininy-bred people set 
much more m the conrtryude than dees the townsman, ft ti 
somcomes said that countrymen by alsotpQoa m deta3 and 
famSunty wnih the scene tend to mus die riatund beauty, but 
arc we sure that they do, even though they talk only of prosaic 
things I Nature js part of the textote of their hves. Gilbert 'White, 
Mils Mitfotd, Izaak. Wahori. and tnany anothet were cettamly 
not oblmous of natural beauty, and ^lere u no reason why a 
Unle knowledge should not enhance our pleasure in the cosany- 
udc. 
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Even thoK peat m to-srra by \raDa ia paiis a:»4 gmJsns, 
aid to dfflr natcre ktre, e^wiafiy if Asy can pay ocnsoral 
TEiis to places lik,e Kesr Gardena or to tic Old Fjgloi gaidaa 

or otier specjal fiaxnra tiat arc part of some of loilon’s pads. 

“StsH life” can be smdied m tic Kauual History Mtaenm and 
otiw places mennoned in a later seaion. It may of course be 
unaeccKary to stress tiese timgs, since die Eng^sb arc said to be 
a canon of garden lovers, but some wfco have not either the urge 
c^’ the oppoittaity to exercise das msdnet can yet derive much 
pleasure merely 6ota seeing and knowing flo v ren and trees, and 
It IS a pity dut park and mtmicipal amhonoes are cot a bde 
mom generous with bb.^^^ gmng tb common names, in st ea d of 
ct in add.aon to the tents, of a wide tange of the 

lovely grtranag dungs diey cultivate so carefully for our plnasore. 

Town children iho^ be widj then from die earHr st 

yean. 

Oar sady of nature may be niher solinry or gregariom. 
Those who prefer comp acy ouv cdier join or form a “fidd- 
dah*’ in thot own tm^dwtirhood or amoags a cirde of 
fiaeads with whom thev em pome ptn posrv e ramilo at wed:- 
rads. Sometimes, ct addmon to vernal natcre, dohr stody 
the stnu-tme of the earth, or separate geological fidd-dabs ate 
fornxd.acdofrcsi Such debs Eounsh as oS^dioots orby-prodxuus 
of local polvtediuscs, evwnMg nosituiei, rambling dob or other 
soaeq es . As a tnean s of co-opctattvc edncaoon, combtnmg Q* 
souca o n with beahhy ootdom exettase, 4ey are to be - 
commended. 

la dns eonaecnon, perhaps die study of astronomy may be 
meatioaed, dioogh u ss not necessarily and ccrtamly not wholly 
an omdoor pumat. Star-gaxmg may be enjoyed on any fine 
n^ht’s wdk, but pnmdcd yon hare **a room with a view” or 
rather, a sky, you can aho study it from your own window. As 
a boy, I can still remember ptuthasuig wch scanty savings Sir 
Robdr BalTs SUfy ej the Hejwnr, in pait^ 

a^ tnooatmg and pinmsg ep on the waD of my room ^ large 
plate of Ae Norths Constellaaoos. In those days I had an old 
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vreavcr s atuc lo myself, with i long cascmented wmdow com- 
imnding a plcnoful expanse of damned's and spites and a wide 
sk)lme, where oti fine nights I used industriously to swicep the 
heavens with a very small and cheap telescope I did not discover 
a new planet, but I found much else botli m tlic heavens and 
within myself, and awakened or deepened a sense of wonder and 
tcvctcnce, as a result of these sohaty commimings with disunt 
worlds 

You do not need elaborate ot expensive equipment to study 
astronomy for yourself Much may be done even with the naked 
eye, but a good instrument, which with a small tnpod wU stand 
on table or window-ledge, may be acquired for a comparatively 
small sum Ball emphasked tlie simpliac^' of tlie apparatus with 
which the ordinary man could take up the fascmating pursuit of 
star>gazu^, and this country, despite >o doubtful skies, has 
BfiVer lacked endiusustic amateurs, many of whom have contri- 
buted nouble and onguiai work to the progress of the science 
As an attracave mtioductioti for those who have no scientific 
knowledge of any kind, I can recommend tlie popular works of 
Sir James Jeans, especially The Siar$ in iheir Coursa and T/ie 
Mpfmous Universe 

Astronomy is a fine study, however simply pursued Its very 
natuic and subject-matter lend digmty '>nd breadth to the back- 
ground of out minds, and a spiritual depth and sense of propor- 
tion to our view of life. It should have, too, a morally bracing 
effect, somewhat akin to the mmglcd cxhilarauon and deep 
abasement wluch we fe^ when we stand m our htticness on the 
bare summit of a lofty mountam ot upon a boat-deck m nud- 
ocean. 

Mention of mountains naturally suggests chmbmg as an out- 
door pursuit, though this at present is for the comparatively few 
tnthusiasu, who are both physically fit, to some extent skilled, 
and have easy arp-;t to mountains Yet it has always attracted 
many Englishmen who have nude their ascents m all parts of the 
world, but even for those of the most modest ambmon and no 
pretence to be alpinists, and for all young people out for a 
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straiQous and exhilaratuig iudtday, there s ample scope for 
advcnnire, and even for hi^ skill and daring, in die Xj 1» 
tnct. North Wales, the Pcnnincs, m Scotland, and in other 
ranges of our osvii Stout nail-stodded hoots or shoes, 

sound tsmd, a stout heart and a clear head arc the chief req^^ 
Apart from the works of nature, ont excursions may 
made the occasion for stud jnng the works of man. In thaia'fo®^ 

land, even when the mdusmalist and the vandal have done thar 

worst, there is fortunately soli plenty of scope for apprtcJiOo*^ 
of the past m the magoihcent cathedrals, abb^. castles, manor- 
houses and dmiches which soli enneh the English scene 
tunatcly, many of these have passed or are pass in g toto ^ 
keeping, of the Nanonal Trust, the Ministry of Woria, or other 
public or muniapal authortaes. and arc thus preserved for j^" 
manent enjoyment by the people. There are also many ““ 
examples of domestic aichiteeture. even of the humblest, and of, 
maxket>h^ crosses and die like weQ worth seeing, ^ 
village of England offer a ndi and diverse field for debghtfiu 
esploraaon in themselses Menoon need only be made of (to 
name a few at random) West Wycombe, Chipping Campden, 
Botitton-on-the-Water. Pamswick, Laco^, Castle Combr. to 
arouse not only vivid metnones but also protests &om *11 
quanexs dial dinr Eavounte village is not included. 

Prdaced to many guide books m many small handbooks, 
there are apprccunons of architecture with simple fllustradc®* 
which enabk the beginner easily to distmguuh the difieroit 
styles In the churches and cathedrals wiH be found, in monument 
and brass, tablet and window, a. wealdi of records of the p*st 
history of our land Nor b it only the past that holds our in- 
terest: many modem bmldings des^e equal attennon either by 
mtnnsic ment or fiom assooatxm. 

Which bru^ us to another olject for cMmision that may he 
described as literary rambhi^ ” There ate many shnnes of 
btciiiy and alhed mterest, ot planes and districts assooaced widi 
ao&ois or dieit wxitiagj, winch are certainly olyects for inter- 
esting pagnmages. for example, all the places associated with 
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Dickem and his immoml creations, the Wessex of Hardy, 
George Eliot’s country, Gilbert White’s Sclbome, the Wavctley 
country, Words'Korth's Rydal and the Lak.es, tlw Bronte coun- 
try, Q’s Delectable Duchy, and mnumerable others wluch book- 
lovers will idcnofy from their favourite authors or their char- 
acters 

It may seem strange that all these acoviues should be men- 
tioned before the one outdoor pursuit that appeals probably to 
the great majority of Englishman, and dut takes them but a few 
paces from ilieir own door Even more than shopkeepers, we 
may be said to be a tuaon of gardeners, but then no man or 
woman who possesses the most modest piece of ground (indeed it 
very often seems that love's labour is in inverse proportion to 
size) needs to be reminded of the claims of a garden- In town or 
country ahke, but most of all perliaps in the suburbs that sur- 
round every large town, the average Englishman’s favourite and 
perhaps almost his one outdoor avoaoon is manifest And it u 
well for us that it should be so, for there is no more deeply satis- 
fying occupanon than to cultivate one's garden. It is the one 
dung that keeps the townsman in touch with mother earth and 
his luQve sod, for most townsmen are of country descent The 
poet tells 115 that “a garden is a lovesome thing, God wot,” but 
we know by lustuict that it is good to be out in our own, patcli 
of earth, planting and tendmg hvmg things and watching them 
grow. And there is the satisfaction of grosving some at least of 
our own produce, howbeit small Proof, if such were needed, of 
tlie populanty of gardening is afibrded by the wde appeal of the 
weekly broadcasts on this subject, and even those without 
gardens do wonders with window-boxes and unpromising 
backyards 

But for all these reasons, it is superfluous to urge its dauns 
here The pnnopal equipment after all u a natural zest, and the 
happy possession of “green fingers,” and gardening manuals 
exist in plenty, from the most elmentary to the most advanced, 
for the culo'wtion of cverythuig dial can be grown out of doors, 
to say nothmg of bee-keeping, poultry-raismg and so forth. 
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Another fascmating outdoor ponnit. which appeals strongly 
to all manner of people, fiom Cabinet hlmisters to poheemen, 
IS Wd watching Birds and ihesr ways have an attraction for all 
of m, and whercrer there aie Wds m England's green and 
pleasant land, and not only m recognized hud sanctuanes, w e 
can watch them. It can of course he conjoined with anjihing 
else that taltes us into the open air, or he our mam ohjectnre and 
pursuit; and there IS an excellent IstilcPehcanhxik on 'Watching 
Birds, listed in the Appendix, which can he commended. 

Photograph)’ is menooned imdcr "Hohhies and Crafts.” 

Is fahing a sport or merely a restful outdoor occupation, an 
excuse for rexene or “jok simng** i Anglers will protest that it b 
a high Tocanon, but we may perhaps venture to dassify this 
akmg with nding, swimming, bunnng, canoeing, camping, and 
the rest tinder the heading of the next sccnim. 



Sports and Gaines 


Outdoor sports and games are not to be learned from books, 
but by actual practice or direct instruction, and the only reason 
for reference to them here is to draw attention to the need for 
their inclusion at least m some modest measure m any balanced 
scheme of recreation. This may perhaps seem unnecessary, since 
many people, especially and naturally those of the younger 
generation, give a somewhat disproportionite place to sport and 
games in dieir leisure time Others there are who give no time 
at all to diem, except perhaps in the purely passive role of spcc- 
taton of others^ play Both extremes arc undesirable. There arc 
sports and games av^able to all ages and conditions, and every- 
body should mdude m their repertory at least some one game, 
not only for pleasure and health’s sake, hut because games 
played m eoncen with others have theu social and educational 
value. 

As an mdianon of the wide range of choice open to most 
people, tt IS only necessacy to name the pnnopal outdoor sports 
‘and games, wbdi indude encket. footb^ and other ball games, 
golf, tennis, swunimng, skating, fishing, tiding, hunting, camp- 
ing, hoatmg, sailing, canoemg. and so forth Not all of these are 
for evetyman, though m these democratic days, faohcies ate 
happily mcreastngly available for many to indulge m sports 
formtsly regarded as open only to the favoured uuaotvty. 

Mote playmg fields accessible to the people m Tondon and 
other hrge atie* are urgently needed, and there is a movement 
to encourage and increase the provision of these. Meanwhile, in 
the present public paiks and recrcanon grounds, besides football 
and cnckeC,.tenius courts, putong and bowling greens and other 
faahties are available, lawn tenms is an excellent game for all 
ages and so is deservedly popular Not being myseft" a golfer, I 
cannot speak from dirm experience of the royal and anaent 
game, but it is obviously more expensive both m equipment apd 
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clut membership, hot ■while it keeps many nii<Jdle-aged men 
(and women) physically fitter than they might otherwise W, 
and evokes the greatest enthusiasm from its devotees, my chief 
feeing of gratuude towards it is doe to the fad dial golf-courses 
have preserved many open strctcitts of country from bnek and 
mortar invasion. 

Bowling IS a gender and more democratic punuit, appealing 
also apparently chiefly to the tmddlc-aged. Of cncket and foot- 
ball, both “soccer” and “nigger.” it is hardly necessary to speak 
berc,fot those who actively follow their favounte sports need no 
urging thereto Eyen those whose pamcipanon m cither game is 
luQit^ to the “g»te,” doubtless derive some benefit and exate- 
ment fiom tsatching professionals pUy it. but neither these 
crowds nor those who foDow the “dogs" or even the horses, 
and less still those tsho bet on them -n-ithout even seeing a game 
or a race, are our concern here 

Both swunnung and skating are more active pursuits, and 
these can be indulged in either m the open au or under cover, in 
baths or in mks. for either ice or roller skating Together with a 
switnirung bath, a good gymnasitim u an obvious asset, for here 
every kind of physical exercise can be practised, and these are 
provided by mumapahoes and m clubs and insnnites. It should 
be remembered, however, that m the absence of easy access to a 
gymnasium, or for that nutter, m addiDon thereto, simple 
apparatus can be kept and used at home, even if only m the shape 
ofapair ofdumb^Kllsoi mdundubs or a skipping tope, though 
some affect the speoes of "home exerciser” that can be screwed 
to the back of a door. A great fillip was given to this form of 
exercise by the ‘ up m the momiiig early” broadcasts to music, 
but I must confess that personally 1 am not a great hehever m the 
cfiicacy of “physical jerks" earned out more or less medumcally 
and by routine, and -would prefer that exercise and physical 
fitness should come as a by-product of some natural activity in 
the open air. such as a bnsk walk to work rather than ten minutes 
“ncernses” followed by a bebted tush for the ttaa. 

To those who are able to enjoy it, niatcily of course those 
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living m the country, there is nothing more cithikrating than 
horse-nding, and for a ame it almost looked as if the hone were 
i;oining baii to its ovm as a means of getting about the country, 
as 'WiUiam Cobbett did m his ibirdl Rider, and certainly the 
horse and trap, with its pleasant Ictsurdyjog-ttot did find favour 
even in these speed-ndden days, but there is of course the diffi' 
culty of bait and subling and the ubiquity of motor traffic. 

Another favoured mode of outdoor progression is caravan- 
mg, with Its ally camping, but these can hardly be defined as 
sports or games, and together widi boatmg, sailing and canoeing, 
maybe more apptopnately glanced at under the head of Hobdays 
.and Travel 

"While swnmnung, skating and gymnastns can be done under 
cover, so also there are other mdoor sports and games, both 
active, such as badminton, table-tcruus, bilbards and bagatelle, 
and sedentary, as card-pliyuig, dicss, draughts and the bke. In 
most neighbouthoods. there are institutes, clubs and other 
social centres wKete many or ail of these can be indulged, and it 
u a matter of th^am d son goSt Generally, interest m a variety u 
better than exclusive devotion to any one of them, for thepurpose 
of recreation is change and the cefreshment of faculties not 
exercised m the mam business of bving Thus, those whose one 
outdoor pasame u golf and one indoor passion bridge would 
seem to suffer from poverty of resource, but since I happen 
to be addicted to neither, they may wcU retort that this u sheer 
prejudice 

Notfung need be said to detract from the pleasure of card 
games on winter evenings provided they be taken not too 
scnously or pcrsutenily, and that « be remembered that even 
bridge, despite Mr. Culbertson and othet high authonucs, is 
but a game and not a science or rcbgton. Sndge, to its devotees, 
seems to have captured all “the ngour of the game’* that Iamb’s 
Mrs, Battle daimed for whist, and the latter game to have 
become a mere eiccusc for a crowded and somewhat btcaiUess 
pme compenoon. There u after all a wide variety of card games 
for less sophisncated tastes (hat can be learned from any book of 
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indoor games or l^eck-cnd book, and novelaes are always bong 
mtroduad, wMe older favountes, like backgammon, lado, 
Halma, etc , teem to’bas'c gone completely out. 

By way of relaxation, many of tny acquaintances can be as 
completely happy with a park, of cards for Padence, as with a 
dctccm c thriller, and probab^ the most astonishu^ and wide- 
spread of inventiotis unknown to oar grandfathers ^ been the 
immense vogue of the crossword, which has gamed the coun- 
tenance and support rv en of The Tmes and gready enhanced the 
popularity of the dictionary. Certainly there is something to be 
said for a pastime (if it be merely that) rcquini^ so much m- 
gcnuity and mdecd erudtoon, bm we have all known (and 
perhaps fled from) circles where for a time at least it has become 
the mam preoccupation and topic of convenanon. It still hdps 
to while away tram and tube joameys. and whether it will in 
turn descend into the limbo of forgotten things is not yet dear. 

Some of us may it is a pity in these days of mechanical 
pleasures and passive entemmment that old games are not more 
often revived which requue no apparatus or equipment, other 
than perhaps a paper and penal and an aenve mind £choes of 
‘'animal, rmneril or \egetable’’ and other catechisms, and even 
the exatcsncni of dressing up for “charades” soil punue me from 
days when people were thrown more upon ihcu ov,t resooices 
to provide an evening's entertainment — which even extended to 
supplying their own music, vocal and instnimmtal, instead of 
listening to radio or gramophone Though the days of family 
parties may not letum, we may perhaps look for more co- 
operauve entertaaimcnt m the new social centres that will arise 

Another popular game is darts, originally assocuted with the 
country pub, though it has invaded the town and the home 
Whether it is a degenerate descendant of the anaent English 
sport of archery or toxophily. cmaioly those rare mns that 
possessed skittle alleys would look down upon it and its cx- 
ponena with something akin to contempt. Many of our older 
ojuntry spora have died a tuuual death, and their attempted and 
somewhat sdf-coQsaous revival nndet other condiuons, as m 



tKc case of morti* and folk dancing, h« not ahvijo been too 
hippy, though no *j>c«atot of the jimuil tngluh Folk Ditux 
fcJtivaii cm deny Uut they *tJI cnlnt much uicnt and enthu* 
Jusm. Fot much the same reason that gardening ai an outdoor 
punuit vrts left, as it were, to speak, for itself, so dinang as an 
indoor pastime has not been speafically mentioned, smcc it « 
ohvioua smd general, and ample prosasion exists 

My own favourite mdoot game u chess, which offers endless 
resource, espea^y for those who regard its possibilities wiUi 
perhaps expenmenul Icsnty, and who are m no danger of 
tttairung enuncncc m a game which far surpasses bndge m its 
claim to be considered a laence. Besides the regulation Suunton 
^ard and men. I also possess a treasured little ivory travelling 
set, but unfortumtei) its use needs not only tlic odauon but the 
eompanion, for I am nor one to work out chess problems for 
w>vlf 

This of course u not a complete atalogue of sports and games, 
but only an indication of the vanety avaiUbie for leuore hours. 
Some perhaps may be considered to be on the border Ime he* 
tween games and hobbies, and before gomg on to ipeak of 
Travel and Hoh Jap. it may be as well to devote a bncf tectioa 
to hobbies and crafts 



Hobbies and Crafts 
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Jtpopo m our homo, hot todry a much more pracncal 

So givuu to manual ilaB. Poiytcchmca ^ CTtuuag 

„th a unde caogr of pracaacal daoo at moderate or uommJ W 

are available in London and many provmaal centres not 

for votmg people but for men and women. An accomt ot tM 

■work done in the evenmg imatutes of the L.C C. and Ae Lo^ 

Jon polytedmics is nupinng. and classes can generally be Started 

and mstrortors found many subject for which there is a deman 

On die women’s and girl's sid^ there is sunflar mstrncaon m 
domestic subjects, and throngbout the country the womens 
insatutes have made a great difference to rural life. There ba« 
been and are happily many instances of skilled craftsmen freely 
gluing thdr knovrledge ^ ^iQ in spare time to eqi^p^* 
fanushing, Wptng prodacnom or teaming their fdlows in th^ 
local dubs and mstitnies, amateur theatres and die like. Such 
■work is la own suSident reward. 
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Apait from baich instruction m vanous crafts, many people 
assiduously cultivate their own hobbies in leisure moments, and 
these have as wide a range and variety as men’s mtcrests There 
is a journal, Hotties, which caters for their pursuits, but it is 
doubtful whether it could ever cover them all There is ako the 
peculiar joy of coUccung, and this is by no means limited to 
sRimp collecting, which many of us have pursued since boyhood, 
and which at least has enhanced our interest in strange countnes 
' and improved our geograplucal knowledge, besides building up 
a widespread and prosperous philatelic business My own con- 
nection with colorues has brought tha verv much under my 
noace. . 

There arc vastly many other mteresong things which, as at ' 
least every boy know, you can collect besides stamps, and once 
the coUectmg mama gees a real hold, it can become very absorb- 
ing, and tlie problem is to keep it within bounds One old fnend, a 
member of the Omar Khayyam Club, possesses I bebeve a copy 
of every ediaon (an incredible number) of the Rubayyat that 
had ever been published, and his collecting ardour had over- 
flowed into other fields. There are old pnnts and maps, there is 
the debght of “extn-ihustraaon” of one’s favounte authors and 
subjects, there is the complete coUecdon of objects or records 
relating to a givcti locality, or a parocuJar period, and many 
other/ possibihaes What is nooccable about most collectors, 
apart from absorpaon in their hobby, is their quiet pnde in the 
uniqueness or other disanguuhmg feature of then own para- 
cular coUecnon, and certauJy such a pursuit can give deep and 
abiding satisEicaon, besides the possibility of enriching some 
local museum at the end. 

Some fhends took up rubbing of brasses m old churches, and 
the coUecUon of epitaphs, inscnpaons and otiier local lore, and 
riiere is one pimtut of necessarily limited appeal the active erer- 
cise of which has impressed me as a sjiecutot on more than one 
occasion, and has left its traces m Thomas Hardy s novels, though 
alas, It flourishes far less today than of yote. That is the anaent 
art of campanology, or m plam words, bell-nngmg, which once 
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ittiacted much rural calcot, and has a quetr vocabulary of its 
own, the ambiaon of the expert bang apparently to nng so 
many “tnplc bob majors*’ with bewildering s’arudons. (Inci- 
dentally, one of die parlour games to which in earlier dajt we 
were addicted required the partrapant to Speak extempore for 
five mmntci on any snbje« roenoo^ to hi^ and my favountc 
posen were campanolog), conchology and toxophdy.) But 
indeed the raguficagoos of hobbies and coUecdons arc almost 
infinite, and this brief section can do no more than serve as a 
posable stimulant to the reader s own interat or enthusiasm. 

Therenonehobbr winch cscryonc who has not ahead) done 
so can take op with immense pleasure and profit, and that is 
Photography The simplest camera, of the box or «peaally die 
vest-podia type, and no more skill tKan sufBcts to focus your 
object and press a trigger, will adequately serve your purpose- 
Yoo may bavc your films devdoped bv the chemst and remain 
the merest tyro and yet get infinite pleasure out of iti or you 
nay elevate u to an art, eqmp your own daikioom, and pursue 
It senously, with cokns-photo^phy, portraitore, cine-cameras 
and the rest, and becootf ftUow of the Insonite and expert 
ptacntioDerandexhibuor—oranythmgtn between Photography 
can, oi course, be added to walking, cydnig and odier outdoor 
pursuits, and especially travel You can cotnpfie your own 
albums of tours, scenes, buddings, people and esetythmg that 
appals m y oii, and these wiD give your endless pleasure and 
enricfi your rnernones 



Holidays and Travel 


“Travel broadens the mind” Does it» Who docs not know 
people who have taken Bnxton or Birmingham or Buffalo with 
them to the ends of the earth, who rcmam mvmably parochial 
whilst perpetually peripatetic, thar one object being to “go 
places” apparently m order to say they have been tliere, and 
straightway to go somewhere else 

The truth is, of course, tliat travel only helps to broaden the 
mind already alert and eager for new cvpcncnccs What you get 
from anything in life u usually stncily proportionate to what 
you bring to it, and this holds good of reading, of fnendsliip, of 
travel and most other tiungs To go on any journey with an 
incurious mind, and fixed habits and prgudices, such as many 
Bnmh tounsts fand not oniv Bnmh) seem to oke about the 
world witli them, u to court sterility and disappointment, and it 
has had the effect of making the word “tourut” a term of re- 
proach I suppose tlie apotlieosis of the orthodox holiday may 
be seen w R. C ShemfT i delightful Fortnt^ht im Srpremter, w here 
the annual seaside jaunt has been reduced to as fixed a routine 
as the rot of the workaday year. The alternative is to treat csTry 
holiday. e\en die least, as a fresh adventure without precedent 
or rules 

There u of course one specio of travel wluch may be enjoyed 
by everybody, and that 5 what ts known as “armchair travel ” 
Bcrsonilly, I must confess that u has always been a delight to me, 
espeaally m the dark wmfet evenings, to settle down in a com- 
fortahlc chair by the fire wwli a reaUy good book of unconven- 
nonal and authentic travel, adventure or exploration. 
honestly the results of first-hand experience and olxenanon 
How one may then enjoy all the hardslups and duasters' w 
your true traveller docs at least In retrospect. Such book* sJimila 
be fumtslied with good illwtratioiu and a dear map Judging by 
the popularity of thw branch of htmture, mam others also enjoj' 
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thcu tra\el m vicanouscasc 1 have qiute a fair coliccaon 

on BTj ihcK cs and am constantly adding to them, and were I to 
compile a bibliograph) of Tmcl, from the great classics to me 
latest impression of America, metudmg only those which I had 
penonall) enjoy ed, it w otdd be quite a volume in itsdf 

This taste explains the still remaining popularity of the 
“tra\cloguc” or illustrated lecture, some of which I have been 
guilt) ol myself, although its field is now' sadly encroached 
upon by the travel film. Would that the film industry would 
give us many more really good travel films showing, as nothing 
bet the films can do, the life and scenery of our own and other 
countries and ancs, m monutc detail from unusual angles, and 
with a really adequate commentary For these, one would 
wiUmgly sacrifice most of the “love interest” produenons with 
whida Ae market u in more senses than one drugged- Home 
television will also, le may be hoped, maeasingly supplement 
but rot supplant the dz-lighw of the good travel book. 

But armchair or vneanous travel is not enough even to give 
an edge to la seMndaryjoys, it is necessary to have some toa^ 
stone of personal experience, some staridard of compansont 
however modest, and for that and many more positive reasons, 
we must travel ourselves It by no means follows that the much* 
travelled person is the nclscst m evpenence, happmess or wisdom, 
though if he has travelled hopefully and m the right spint, be 
cannot fail to have ennebed his life with many memories and 
resources, and to have bioadencd both his Tri'n t?! horizon and 
his valua But all of us have known examples of ripe wisdom, 
shrewd judgment and equable outlook on life exhibited by 
people who have scarcely smred from their native town or 
countryside These, however, are nature’s philosophers who 
have brought their miute talents to beat intensively upon the 
material, human and otherwise, which life has provided before 
their oven doors, and presumably Qrcumstanccs had altered 
dmr lives and sent them roDmg round the globe, they would 
still have cottracted theu own essence, if different in quality, 
from the cxpcnencc. For most of us. wider contacts and fresh 
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scenes,' <io enneh our lives, and arc in any case a joy in them- 
selves 

Earlier sections of this book have already touched upon two 
methods of travel, namely, walking and cycling, and they are 
undoubtedly die best means of seeing both ■your own and odicr 
countries, ultimately and at leisure It remains here to speak of 
other “Ways of travel So far as means arc concerned, diey com- 
prise broaiUy railways, motor-cars, buses or coaches, ships and 
acroplincs Unquestionably wc can look forsvard to great 
developments and new faaitttcs in all these means of transport 
m the future 

As between home and foreign travel, I would say generally, 
to the intending holiday-maker or traveller, know your own 
country first It is astonishing what a wealth and variety both of 
scenery (mountain, tnoor, dale, lake and sea) and of experience 
which these small island, will yield to diosc who svill punue 
their cliarms lovingly, leisurely and patiently England, Wales, 
Scodand and Iceland have eadi dieir charactensuc and diverse 
attractions to offer to tliose avho know how and where to seek 
diem, and they ore not always or perlups often to be found m 
the “beauty spot,” the beaten track or the holiday resort Thu, 
of CQUise, « not a giude to guide-books, but there « a wealth of 
such literature amiable, from the Blue Guides and various 
county guides and tlie Highways and Byways senes, to the 
liandy little t*cnguin guides, and it may be added that many 
histone towns and other places issue guides or handbooks of 
their own, which can be obtained fiom the Town Clerk; and 
then there ate various railway publications It is good, as has 
been said before, to make due use of such auls, but it is better, 
with a good map and a spint of adventure, to set out on a 
voyage ofexplorabon of your own 

It IS true that the great majoaty of people, from necessity or 
indmaBonot botli, do confim. th« hohdays or travel largely to 
theu own country, but it docs not follow that thereby they get 
to know It at all mtimatcly, for too many of them still tend to 
oscillate between home and one or mote favoured seaside or 
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otter resorts, like the suturban family m Shcrnff’s novel, and 
never get to know even their own country One should there 
fore tty to fTi^Viff acquaintincc, even if only superCcuDy at first 
with as much of the face of Bntain as possible, and this ts best 
done by the walking and cjxhng toon recommended carher 
helped out wherever necessary or desirable, by rail Or, o 
course, it may be done, with disciunuution, by motor-car or 
coach 

Thus you will know at least something of the Chilmms, Cots- 
wolds, Mendips, Quaniocks, Pcnnines and odicr hfll ranges, die 
Stmex, Berkshire and Wiltshire Downs, the varied loveliness of 
the West Country, of Dartmoor, Exmoor and Cornwall, of the 
Peak Discnct, the mountains of North Wales, the Lake District, 
East AngUi, the Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire moots and 
dales, the Border Country, the Highlands and islands, and mote 
than "in dreams behold the Hebndes *' And this soil leaves the 
subtle channs of the suter ule. the Anmm valleys asd coast, 
wild Cooneman, the lakes of Killamey, Glendalough and the 
Wicklow mountains, and many other lovely scenes Dcre lo- 
deed IS wealth in abundance, without going beyond the Bnnih 
Ides 

While speaking of out own country, it is appropriate to 
mention the work of the Travel Aisoaanon of Great Britain 
and Ixrkmd, a Govemmenc-sobsidised body, which has eotcred 
upon a great “Come to Bnom** campaign to expand its activincs 
widely in the future, not only m pennadmg the peoples of other 
counrnm to come here, but in hctpmg our own people to know 
their country better In this connection, however, will 
have to be done to improve hotel, guesthouse, transpon and 
other fadhucs 

But desirable as it is to know one’s own country first, the 
adventure and contrast of forei^ travel should not be unduly 
postponed if losurt and means admit, perhaps they can be 
blended. Knowdedge of one’s own country gnes one 
a Irackground or standard of comparison the better to appreoate 

foreign pans." and perhaps w hen sufficiently sated with fordgn 
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travel, one can enjoy all tKe more keenly, for the wder experi- 
ence, the delights of the homeland Contacts with other peoples, 
customs, aacs and countries ate, however, undoubtedly an 
education of the mind and spint, and foreign travel properly 
undertaken, even on a modest scale, helps one to become a true 
atizen of the world 

The best way to travel abroad is, if one can. m the same 
simple, mnmate fashion that one woidd choose at home, namely, 
lightly equipped, to walk (or cycle) about other countries, 
journeying along the roads, staying at village inns or simple 
hotels or pensions ui towns, mixing with the people as much as 
possible. This other requires much time or else greatly restnets 
one’s scope, hut it may be better to have a really mnmate know- 
ledge of one or two districts and thor people than a supcrfiaal 
“tounst" acquaintance with several countries, though for my 
part, I see much to be said for both U may further be objeoed 
that this method of foreign travel implies a knowledge of lan- 
guages Ceruinly, that is the only way one can get the fullest 
benefit from it, but English takes one a long way (cspecully as 
Basic English spreads) and it is wonderful wliat a fcNV simple 
phrases vw do, accompanied by appropriate gestures, especially 
if you have a courteous manner and arc willing to learn and to 
conform to local ways, for then people will be only too gUd to 
help yoii m every way 

The study of languages is dealt vmhm the succcedmg section 
A very mdividual book for the kind of travcUing recommended 
- here is The Happy Traveller, by the Rev. Frank Tatchell, a Sussex 
vicar who evi^ntlv had much m common with the ongtoal 
Walking Panon. Mr Tatchell calls his guide “a book for poor 
men”, and mdeed he begins by sayii^ that “the real fun of 
travelbng can only be got by one who is content to go as a 
comparauvcly poor nun In &ct, n is not money which travel 
demands so much as leisure, and anyone with a small fixed 
income can travel all the tunc " This parson certainly practised 
what he preached 

Though the ideal way to travel is independently and, so to 
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speak, foocloose and fancy free, theie is no need to drtpj*^ ^ 
conducted tour and the co-opetadve holiday. Even if >ou are 
travelling independently, there » much that the travel agencies 
can do for you to smooth your path, and to save you labour and 
trouble m struggling with tiine-tables, itiperanes, customs and 
hotels They can issue books of tickets, hotel coupons, travellers 
cheques, give you advice as to routes, and gencrahj make them- 
selves useful There are sturdy and adventurous spifio ''Ito 
prefer to do all this for themselves, perhaps even hy the process 
of trial and error, but it is not everybody’s taste, and if time is 
limited, this method saves much wear and tear, and perhaps 
even erpiensc To cyclists and motorists, the CTC and the 
A A can, of course, render much practical help and secure 
certain pnvdeges 

To the tyro in foreign travel, an easy means of becoming 
acquainted vvidi other countries, a preliminary canter over the 
course, so to speak, u provided by the conducted tour and the 
co-operaave hol’day Supenor people affect to despise this- 
“herd” method of travel, and certamly the spectacle of a 
or coach-load of organized hobday -makers being shepherded 
round the scheduled “sigha” ts not rsactly msp.nng, but sell it 
has advantages as ncU as drawbacks a certain amount oflatitude 
IS generally allowed, and within limits, it is possible to vary or 
extend the programme and to suit oneself, moreover, in a crowd, 
one or two congenial or interesting companions can usually be- 
found. At least, one is freed from making all routme arrange- 
ments, dius leaving more pmc and energy fot die actual tour I 
have sampled several such touts, and have had some mterestmg 
and pleasant expcnenecs and contacts 

There are many o^anizattons m the field, the best known: 
being of course Cooks’, ibe pioneers, who will do almost any- 
thing for you The Polytechnic and many other travel agenoes. 
also normally anangc tours and cruises of all kmds, and widi the- 
cxtension of hobdays with pay, greater leisure and increased 
facilities, to say nothing of widely awakened interest m other 
counmes, one may cxpe« to see a great extension of popular 


travel in the future. Of tome organizations, besides diosc men- 
tioned abost, I cm spcal^ from personal cjtpenencc 

One titch bodj » the Worsts' Tmcl Asjoaaaon. \shich 
ongiiutcd rmn) )Tjrt at^ in the Toynbee Travellers Club and 
lias natural afflmacs vviili the Woflen' Educational Auoaacnn 
Tlie W.T A Jus now attained quite coiuiderablc proportions, 
owns centres m this country. arrinRei loun of all kinds both at 
home and abroad, orgaruws cruises, and has many develop- 
ments m prospect It is a democratic orpantaaiion and is not a 
profiiiTukiiig CTitcrpme, and m addmott to orduurv holidays, 
arranges study tours and spccul conucts with similar bodies 
in other countnci. 

In another sphere, a somewhat similar body is tlie Travel 
Depirtnieni of the Natiorul Union of Students Flic N U S , as 
m name implies, ts an afTilution of all the University students’ 
unions in th« country . and docs much ctccllcnt work for students 
generally Its Travel department normally atringcs simple and 
Uneonvcnttonal lioltdays, and rcailme, w'alkini* and climbitii; 
tours for students all over Europe and elsewhere (and at home) 
>n conjunction with similar student organiaattons abroad 

Anotlier development is represented by ilic csv-opcrativc 
holiday movement. The movement in thu eoumry owes much 
to the pioneer efforts of Mr T Arthur Leonard, who has told 
the story of us inception and growth in luv buok, Adyoitwcs 
in HfliJjy-Muitinj Starting in Manchcvirr. the Co-operative 
Holidays Assocution winch he founded now has its own centres 
m many parts of tlic country, m Lakeland, North Wales, the 
Peak District, the Isle of Wight, and so forth , and this is also true 
of Its associated organization, tlic Hsdiday Fellowship, vvluch 
equally owes its inception to Mr Leonard, and boUi bodies lud 
built up extensions on the Comment 

The general pnnaplcs of both organuitions have beat to 
arrange holidays on a cooperative basis, not to trade for profit, 
to charge moderate rates and to acquire centres (many of them 
fine buddings sanding m llwir own grounds) out of surplus 
tcveimci. At tliesc, there arc hosts and liostevscs and organized 
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progritamn dunnj the hoIiJiy Kuoa tn ^vhich the ^cesD are 
cipcctfd to paroaps'e Hic^ alio heJ? tn per&nni'ig nciple 
(lotin 13 the centre Dnctmiotu, iinsu*6 v'ji ether resmconi 
»rc arringed m the ct emagt after the itj'i excnnioni, toohi are 
availiVlc. and getimDy 4 fnenJIy oommuaif)' apint ts festered, 
although the extent of eadt one's paittapaaon te)tjad 
rtuiOTun vartfs, and the progn/nmes (and certres) aho range 
from chose for joung people dewnng ttrcnuoui hohdaji to 
greater comfort and Lru cxemon for older people. Out of aeaten, 
when die centres are itiU c^««s, pfograiimcs are not a rran ged, 
hut all the amerutin of the centre are tall ataHahle. Holiday 
fnendihjpJ thut formed arc mamtatned b) tooal acmsDcs cf 
local trattchci duaig die rett of the \car Uodi bodies hat e been 
ver) sueeestful among d-osc ttho dairc congenial compatuoa- 
ship ard a planned hol'da) tn umple hut pleasant and uncon- 
rranonal eondjnonc 

There are of coune man) formi of hobda)-maiiag bende 
thoie tndiated. The populanty of cruses had gro^'n greatfy 
before the u.-ar. and it ria) be expected that t«d» the eipantwn 
of flying, taiirg die Cut tralSc. more thap will U available for 
enutes, and u a bolulay at tea touching at vartoos pom appeals 
greadv to many people, enmug wilJ probably develop even 
more tfidely m the future In that case, it ina) be pouible to 
specialize to tome extent and to catef for dJTercnt needt Not - 
ever) one desires the Isxui) type of cruac tvnh lO Incessant 
organized gaiety and entertainment, some may desre quieter 
and more tcstftd soyages, and tna a mote mod^ scale, swb as 
the cruises orgsiuzed, for example, by the Hellenic TraveBen 
Club, Of for that imner, b) the Worlcn’ Travel Aasooaaon. 
though the latret were hardly ttstfuL The one-clau boats were 
deservedly popular , 

Then the HoLday Camp, famHur m the United States, h 
spreading m thti country. Dothns and others have many plans. 
For their healdiy condicons, sleeping m. “chalets** or huts, 
assembling in ccmral haSs for mmis and entenainraeots, and 
with many other amenities, the) are w be commended, most of 
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all as an alternative to the ohl-fashionnl “seaside landlady” 
holiday. But here again, heydays in such camps, especially the 
larger kmd, accommodating between five hundred and one 
thousand people, appeal most strongly to those who are natur- 
ally gregarious in tlieir hahits Perhaps, as the movement develops 
(and Its out-of-door aspect is akin to Youth HosteL and other 
healthy forms of holi^y) it may be possible to have smaller 
camps catenng for people of quieter tastes The various bodies 
already mentioned will probably enter this field too In any case, 
the movement may be erpected to luve considerable reper- 
cussions on the orthodox accommodation hitherto provided in 
s^ide and other hohday resorts, though the present wnter 
remembets ivistfuUy pleasant holiday's spent in old-fashioned 
farmhouses, and these arc soil to be found 

An ideal form of care-free hohday for u\o or more fnends 
often takes the form of a caravan, either fixed or mobile Cara- 
vans may be horsc-dnven, of the old gypsy type, or motor- 
trailers of the rnodern “stream-hned*' E^es or eihet make, and 
they may be purchased ouenght or hired by the week or month 
In ‘the season, many advertisements of such are to be seen in 
Dalton’s Weehiy aud other periodicals. Many are fixed on (arms, 
orchards or camping sites I ha>e often made a caravan my head- 
quarters for a “radial” cj'chng holiday, passed thus almost en- 
tirely m the open air, and they ate specially convement when 
situated on or near a farm where supphes can be obtamed. The 
railway compames have let out converted railway carnages 
parked on quiet sidings for the same purpose, and sleeping huts 
arc also available as alternative to caravans It is useful, if such 
hobdays arc regulady contemplated, to join the Campu^ and 
Caravaning Club of Great Bntain, since this body his many 
Ucensed sites throughout tlic country, and offers other advanuges 
to memben 

A further step in austent)*, though not necessanly m simphaty, 
u to take to canvas Campirqt has its enthusustic votanes, though 
in this country it is necessity subject to the vagaries of the 
climate. Your true enthusiast, liowcver, makes light of wmd and 
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mn and rough weather, and certainly camping, esprtiaDy if 
combined with cycling, u a hardy and hcalt^ hfc. Estrcmel) 
hght-w nght tena aid equipment can be obtained which can be 
fitted on bicvdcs, and if *pbt op between two or more people, 
make independent camp and c\cle toenng casi^' practicable. 
WTien thfls thared, the bnsinesi of fasmg and strikiDg tents, 
collecting tirew ood and w atcr, or cooking on a sptnt-siove, and 
stmple washing-op, can be good fun, even in bad weather, and 
add zest to the hohday The same biHiness of prtpanrtg meals. 
washiag-«p, making beds, etc., of course conirona one in a 
caravan, but taken in the nght spint, it can be the best part of 
the holiday This side of rt is amnsingly depicted m the nosxl by 
the author of E/iejfrtb The Oaavavti A modifianon of the 
motor-trader caravan ts tbe hght t\*o-wbccl truck, whidi at 
night can be cos'ered with a canvas roof on half-Jioops to contain 
fwo beds side b\ side, a sort of tent on wbetls— <hi$ is f»r I®* 
cumbrous beLnd a small ear than a caravan. 

Then there are. of cotme, the water counterparts of caravan 
and camping, rutnelv, the houseboat or some simpler 
craft, even the ordinary rowing boat over which at night a 
canvas cover can be ereoed or a tent pitched on shore. £ver)isnc 
will retnen b er in this connection Jerome K. Jerome's light- 
hearted Three Men tn a Bau Canoeing, too, has a cenam pop®* 
lanty, or even canal > oyagmg, and tfa^ are alwaw the dchghrs 
ofahohdaycsi the Norfolk Broads or nvers and estuanes, where 
one can grapple with the mptencs of 

It most not be fbrgoRsn. ui planning hohdays, that apart from 
lure of the road, the railways in normal »rni-t ofief many 
faahnes for touncig and other kmds of travel Rad help has 
already been mentioned m ooaceetioa widi w alking and cydmg, 
but in this stnal] and nddy diverse coentry , served by an esuarDcnt 
radway system, im.ch traTcIIing can be done in comfort by 
dependence on the railways done An cacamplc of this was given 
by Naonu Royde Smith, when ahe wrote that delightful book, 
^£nmjr9m PuJJaipjn, an capenence which could be nmlupLcd 
in other parts of the coantrv- 



Finally, but far front least, t\c conu to We arc on the 
c\c of vast developments m the air. which will utterly revolu- 
tionize fast travel in all parts of the globe Even the most distant 
countries will be brought within easy reach Alrtad> the Ailanuc 
can be flown in a few hours, and U is possible to dine in London 
and breakfast m West Africa Air expresses canrcach Cape Town 
or India in a couple of days, and Australia or New Zealand inside 
a week The haBit of week-ending m otlicr countries will be as 
commonplace as our present thps to die coast, and airfields will 
be cver^'w here 

My owm first expencncc of the air was in ipo8, when I as- 
cended m a balloon with the (ate Captain Spencer, and m the 
first world war, I flew, though onl> as a passenger, m what we 
would now regard as extremely primitive planes wicJi open 
cocl^its I luve flown since m comfortable air-bners, especially 
u\ the United States, where, allowing for a small discount to 
tvhiehl was cneitlcd, the time and hotels saved, and die fact dut 
the fare was mclusiv e of meals and evcryilung else, u was clieaper 
than Pullman travel on the railroads, much more comfortable 
and of course speedy, and on the whole, safer 

Flying 1 $ of course no way of seeing a country, and over long 
dutanecs, it can be monotonous, but it is an cxhjaratmg expen- 
ence m Itself, and luturally an unnvallcd means of bndgmg 
space and time, and getting from one place to another For some 
time. It IS bound to be rclanvely expensive, but we have dcfi- 
rutcly entered the air age. and 1 regard as inevitable developments 
that will make flying popular, and bting u m time within reach 
of everyone 

Obviously that and cheap sc* cruises will give an immense 
impems to mtcmational travel on a large scale, and moke far 
more widespread knowledge of other peoples, and their coun- 
tries and customs, which will help to ensure future peace and 
mutual understanding Espeaally do 1 foresee a vast develop- 
ment of transadantic travel, winch I trust will be a two-way 
ttafEc, so that the two great brands of the English-speaking 
peoples shall get to know one another more intimately; I hope 
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also that Ijoth our osvn p«>ple and tte Amencaos will get to 
know the peoples and countnes of the British Comtnonwwldi 
and Empire (ar more than they' do at present 
Something 'wiU be said laict m tins book about the habit of 
keeping a dury, but I cannot close this section without expres- 
sing the hope that all those who travel wiU keep some sort of 
record, even the bnefest, of their cxpencncc at the time, for 
though no cjT but ihcir own may sec them (and heaven forbid 
that I should advoate the mass production of travel books, 
much as I like the best of them), nevertheless these records in 
after ^ ears wiU always bnng back die joys and even the'mis- 
ads enturea of our joumcyings, so that they Will become a fresh 
delight and resource in the memory 
I should like to see a really popular Travellers' Club founded, 
with a ftnt-^te library and comfortable quarten, where the 
members could help each other tn many ways on a co-operative 
basis, placing their knowledge and experience freely at each 
others dupo^ and seeunng many advantages, writbout how- 
ever Itself developing into a travel agency. Witli some bke- 
minded fhendi, I had tned to do this before the war, and shall 
probably renew the attempt bter ‘ 



Languages and Words 


h NATtTRAl, corollary of travel, at least of foreign travel, a 
acqtuintance with o^r languages It u quite true that English, 
tvith perhaps the aid of a few phnse-books m other tongues, vmU 
take you adcquatdy over a great part of the globe, for, apart 
from our own Empire, whi^ u world-wide, and the Umted 
States, some knowledge of English will be found m most coun- 
tries, and It is htcly to become m omc the franca of the 
world. Tliat is very cheenng for us, for as a nioon we arc not 
noted for our hngiustic abiliaes, perhaps naturally, since there 
has been nd urgent ncceaicy to cternse them, aJt/iough I bcheve 
that v.e arc perhaps better m thu field than our reputation would 
suggest 

*1116 ability to ask for bed and board and direction on our way 
u, however, far from the sole use of other languages Unless you 
can converse with other people m their own tongue, you are not 
likely to understand them, and you will necessarily nuss much 
m foreign ttavel if ignorant of the language of the ceuniry But 
even if you never set foot outside your own land, knowledge of 
another language is the only true Open Sewme to the mind of the 
people and the hutory and literature of that country, and to be 
bi-, tn-, or muln-Ungual. even m reading, sliould certainly 
enlarge the mind. Besides, Bntam is becoraii^ tnexeasmgly 
cosmopohtan, and you can meet people of every race withm 
these shores 

Finally, the study of languages is an admirable mental exercise 
arid disaphnc, arid a fasetnatmg and suffiaeutly rewrarding 
pursuit in Itself Probably most of us, who arc by no means 
natural hnguists, have been discouraged from trying, because it 
has iDifonunately got mixed iq> witli the study of grammar, 
which u quite a ifferent thmg, and from pamful schooWme 
recollection of parsing and of li^ of irregular verbs Yet smalf 
children, if cakm to another country or even put mto die com- 
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piny of foragn children, pjdc up other langoagcs eauly and 
naturally and wthout apparent mental effort, while remaining 
enorelj innocent of grammar, just as we, in our ^uldhood, 
picked up our mother tongue long before w e suspected that such 
a thing as grammar existed It is like the diaractcT'm MoliJre s 
ht Bwrjrois Gentilhomme, who had spoken prose all his hfe 
without knowing it. 

Natural means of acquiring another language are therefore 
besL The counsel of perfecoon 1$ of course to go and live in the 
country, where the language is, so to speak, u the air and all 
round you day and mght, and to speak and read always m the 
name tongue (The latter is necessary, for there are people who 
have bred \cars in another country and soil remam invincibly 
Ignorant of any but the merest smattenng of the language, but 
that IS their own fault.) Not many of us, howescr, can adopt 
this method, though many can, if they wtsb, meet and talk with 
foreign people m our own country If neither u practicable, 
there are soli many ways of acquiring a foreign tongue. 

Such (rngursne knowledge as 1 possess, I got for m)'self by 
purchasing some simple handbooks and small pocket dictiorunes 
and learning as many words and phrases as I could, and espeoally 
by reading books and newspapers ^articulariy the latter) coo- 
tetiang myself with grasping the general sense, helped out occa- 
sionally with the dicQonar), and icrting much go at first Gradu- 
ally you understand more and more, and all the time you are 
learning something worth %>hilc. newT and literature. And it 1$ 
the real language, not "crncaa and grammar, which can be 
left to be absorbed gradually, in due omr In fact, it is die reverse 
of music, instead of learning mtctinuuble scales, you plunge 
straightway mto melody, but this ome jt u jusnfietf, for there is 
no manual, but mental dextrncy to be acquired, and that can 
onl) be done by use 

There aic many saefui handbooks and phrase books which 
w-fll supplement dus, and m which a modicum of grammar can 
be glanced at if you wish. I may mention Marlborough’s Self- 
Taught senes, Hugo's simplified handbooks, and the acccllcnt 
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little “Brush-Up” senes pablishe<i by Dent What ahva)-s 
ra>'stified me m even the best of tlwsc books is the strange nature 
of some of the conversations one is supposed to carry on when 
freslily amving in a foreign country, and tlie maddenuig con- 
sistency with which they always avoid the obvious phrases )ou 
desperately need' 

There is still die difficulty of pronunaation The rules for this 
and the imitated pronunciation given in several handbooks are 
worth studying carefully and constantly practising b) readmg 
'aloud The golden rule is, don’t be self-conscious You will 
probably never acquire a pure accent or colloquial fluency, but 
this doesn't matter Above all, when in the country or speaking 
to a native of it, use the btdc you know as much and as often as 
possible, and do it widi a disarming smile Thc> will cake it as a 
compliment that you are at least domg your best to speak their 
tongue, and in turn will do their best to help you It is the only 
way to improve your knowledge 

If you are not good at strange sounds and have a gramophone, 
get tome of the records spccuUy prepared for the purpose and 
listen to diem constantly Another way of familunzmg yourself 
with the sound of other languages* is to listen frequendy to 
foreign language broadcasts and to pick up as much as you can. 
There will probably also be further developments m teaching 
languages by radio 

All this assumes that you are dependmg on your own re- 
sources, but m London and many other large tosvm, ample 
faolitics exist for studymg bnguages in company with odiers 
and under a tcaclicr, if you feel thereby you wnll do better Not 
only arc dicre the Derlics and Hugo’s schools and conespondcncc 
courses, but in London the London County Council, through its 
many' excellent evening insDiutes and at a scltool ui Bloomsbury 
spcaally devoted to languages, offers sound instruction m a very 
wide range of languages at nominal fees Their literary institutes 
take this farther and provide factkocs for apprcaaaon of the 
literature, art and culture of the vanous countries, and practice 
in conversation which is imaluabic Pull particulars can be 
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otuined &om the Equation Ofikrr at the County HalL Some- 
what ttcular faalmcs are oilered by all the larger munidpal 
authontics throughout the countiy, to that whoe\er wishes to 
learn another language or languages, and st is an ercellcnt thing 
to do UTcspecnve of foreign trais^ will find that ample oppor- 
tunity exists Nor u there any age-hmit for the a<^ 5 Ulslaon of 
language*, for this can be a fascinating and revtardmg pursuit at 
an^’ age Is it not recorded of Cato that he beg^ to study Greet 
at ei^tyt 

Whether English, in Basic or other form, increasingly spreads , 
over the world remains to be seen (I do not think any aitifidal 
language will sen e the purpose), but m*any case the importance 
of the other principal languages, French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, lahan, will not dimuush, and they arc the best 
tcy to other naaonahnes and therefore to imcmaootul co- 
operation. 

77k Fisanaiim of llWi.— All languages art made up of 
words, and quite apart from liogounc knowledge, words hare 
their own fasonaaou Tbe soeooe of language Is philology ; that 
of words IS etymology, and thetr alphabets^ arrangement and 
explanation in dictionary form is lexicography, but we need not 
mmd these scinofie terms, for words, their meaning and 
denraaon, can ccerose thetr attraction for everybody, and our 
own language is especully ticK in niatmals for study U is built 
up on Anglo-Saxon, Norman French, and Latm foundations, 
has dose affiluuotis with these and other tongues, and has always 
been liberal m the matter of imporaoons, adaptanons and in- 
ventions These last three words, by the way, are Latm. The 
language indeed is changing every day, and a suhsidury study 
of great interest is the growth and development of slang, and its 
eventual incorporanon. together with saentific, tcchmeal, 
poUucai and all sorts of other words, m the language 

Now the study of word* b one diat can be pursued by anf- 
, body -without special aptstode or apparatus, except possibly a 

good dictionary, which everyone should in any case possess. 

Words and names, both place and personal, have always exet- 
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ascd a strong fascmation for me Betweeu llieni, orduur) words 
and place and personal names cnslinne the history, culture and 
development of a whole people and land, and sliow their rela- 
tions with other peoples and conntnes in the past and present 
You can see the growth of English from Beowulf, Piers Plow- 
,man and Chaucer onwards mour litctature, and m many parts 
of the country todaj you can trace the persistence of older 
and foreign forms and phrases In our language today, you 
can easily discern wluch arc bmlt up from Saxon, Lann, 
Frcncli or Greek roots or sources, and it is interesting to com- 
pare our own words with those for the same thing in related 
languages 

Most interesting u it to look up die mcamngs and origin of 
words ui a really good dictionary — one should make a practice 
of doing this 111 any case, even with words believed to be faiiuliar , 
you will learn many surpmmg things and perhaps be led on to 
explore further Few of us can possess the Oxford Kiw English 
Dietmary (dut and others can seen in good reference libra- 
ries) but we can have the Concise, or seme other standard 
volume, and they will be found a nunc of intercstuig lore 
When asked her opinion of Dr Jolinson’s Dictionary, ^e old 
lady said she found u very interesting reading, but somewhat 
disconnected A good dictionary is always most interesting to 
dip into at least, and m case you regard all the definitions as 
infallible, it is well to rcmcmbCT Dr Johnson’s answ cr to a lady 
w ho asked why he defined part of a horse’s anatomy m a certain 
way — "Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance ’’ 

That dierc arc place-names and family names which tell us so 
mucli about a countryside or people Sometimes personal names 
coinadc witli places, or indicate occupations, such as South, 
Baker, etc , or personal pcculunties in ortgiii My own name, 
perhaps I may mention, is supposed to have altered its termina- 
tion in days when speQmg was more a matter of choice or 
chance, and to have been ongituUy Simncl, llie name of the 
“great rebel" in English history, who was defeated at Stoke, 
from the neighbourhood wbch my family ongmated. But 
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dare VC nunv cinocs daew eria to be made m t!>e Kudy of 
^ordi and names. 

Apart (to’Ti ite standard d4Ctiooiries. there are serera! books 
wh:^ wi3 be focnd of iniemt and isse in this coaa«rioa. and 
these vt cidiaicd tn the B2>!»ogtapiy- 1 vs enJi spcaally com- 
Eserd Isaac Taylor's UVrli etd Ptxfs, and Trench’s ef 
ir<Tii«. both nst.cd in Ereryttaa’s tabrary*. 



Friendship 


TitERE IS no greater blessii^ m life than fnends, for one includes 
friendship in love, which is the greatest thing -of all Wc pay 
books the highest praise m comparing them with fnends— "old 
books, old fnends, old svine " — and indeed books are most 

faithful fnends, since they stand always read} for use and com- 
fort, and never change, however ^e may abuse or neglect tlicm 
Still, they are not a substitute for human fnends of flesh and 
blood 

Some of us are specially favoured by nature or circumstance 
or both m possessmg many fiicnds, others, through no fault of 
their own, have few Too many of m, ho'^ ever, including cv cn 
the favoured few, unnecessarily resma our cucle of conucts and 
possible friendships by Icavu^ it entirely to acadents of ujh 
bringing, rclaaotiilup. neighbourhood, work or the like In how 
many homes throughout the country is ordinary social mter- 
coune virtually restneted to neat relations, neighboun, or school 
and workmates m the ose of the younger members < It » indeed 
often left to habit and circumstances and one’s immediate 
environmem, and this may imply a narrowmg of social and 
intellectual outlook. Rcafly congenial fncndship must sometimes 
be sought outside one’s immedute arcle 

And what of that large number of people who, under the 
conditions of our modeftildc, ciostm every large aty and town, 
cut off by the conditions of thcit life or work from natural 
contacts, or from relatives and former fnends, living perhaps m 
lodgings, and exposed to the loneliness whicli is most acutely 
fell m the midst of crowds* They are of all ages and condioons 
and both sexes, these lonely ones, lonely mostly through no 
fault of their own (thou^ perhaps sometimes they are contn- 
butory to it) and it u an unhappy state of affairs, harmfid espe- 
cially to the young, padieoc m die old and single What can be 
done about itt Soaal relationships cannot be mass-produced at 
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bcit only tlie background or opportuiuTV can be pro\idcd. It 
depends in die last resort on the indtTiduals ibemscKcs 
II w c \% ere a reall) asnliscd and educated commurucy, there 
»oulJ be natural and eai} mram of social tntercoaTSc asailable 
for all a, ho needed it Es cry comtmnut} ihould hjvc in rreog- 
nized social centre not restneted m any wav and under public 
auspices catenng for many di^ercnt tastes and need*, where 
lacibnei lor mcetn^ likc-mirdcd people would exist without 
bang thrust upon anvbody Thu ptrsumabrv would be tlie 
funenon of the Corimomtv Centres to which rcfercrcc B made 
later but ihii movement ts as \n in its mfitscy But although 
these and other facihaes would probably meet the needs of the 
roajonrv there are still those people of (to use a pnggisH terrn) 
culiurerl tastes ss bo torm the mmontv in ev cry community and 
who do not make promtscuoos or easv fncndihtps. Not all of 
theie are ilreads endowed with congerul fnends and some who 
arc nu\ w»h to extend iha* arde, since new friends arc alwavs 
an adiertt/re Cenam adicrasemcnu w the ‘agorrj’ column of 
The runer and elsewhere l*d me to suspect ihai there were per- 
hap run) mrunces of thu bnd. but it » not easy to sec w hat to 
do about I’ cxeept on a docreet and personally ooperaave bisa. 

There are. of coune, many avenues through whach one can 
widen one s ordinary contaco for women, in the countryside, 
the Women’s Insutuus have done invaloable semcc, and the 
Townswomens GuJds something, though much less, in the 
towns Then there arc the evening msutmes for both sexes m 
l.ondon and other large towns* these are of course pnmanly for 
cducatioiul purposes, but they do incidentally, especuDy the 
admirable Ltmdoa Ijterary Insatuics, fulfil a social funenon abo 
Alwavs there are she recognized means of making contacts 
through th.e churches, docal sports and social clubs and soactics, 
etc, but these do not appal to everybody 

IC however, we wish to make friends, or to enlarge our arcle 
of acquamiance, wc must do something about it ourselves And 
that ts true also of fhendship itself it is, or should be, an active 
and not a passive rdaQonship The richest reward and dee p est 
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satisfaction of fncndslup consists in giving fuUy at all unics the 
best of oneself to one's fnends without thought of the extent to 
which It may or may not be reaptocated Friendship, like love, 
is not a question of jealously balanced g;ive and take for eacli 
individual it is a matter of wholehearted giving, an attitude 
whicli n far more likely to diat an equally generous responsi It 
nuy be this is why some people do not make fr ends casiiv — 
they are vvaltmg for advances from otliers — tliough we arc not 
all equally endowed by nature with a capacity for fncndslup 
But if It is not natural and instinctive, it can be cultivated, and 
friendship, even when firmly established, diould not be allowed 
to degenerate mto habit and passivitj — it should be kept aenvely 
alive 

In cothcr and more leisurdj days, dus was done by more 
constant and formal social intercounc, and during absence, by 
frequent corrcspondaiee, but m the rush of modem hfc, there 
seems to be no uine for all dus, and especially has it killed ihc 
griaous and gentle art of lettcr-wntmg That 1$ a great pyy. for 
as formerly praeused. it was not only a pleasant exerase ui usdf 
but an art to whicli w e-owe some of die most delightful examples 
of intimate writing m out literature, references to w luch will be 
found in tlie Bibliography 

In our crowded days, and widi the telephone always at hand. 
It IS pcrlups too mucli to hope for any general revival of tlus art 
^even on holiday the most vve cm usually aclucve is a picture 
postcard), but at least vve might ukc thought for our distant 
fnendi or those we can seldom meet, and dchbcratcly make time 
occasionally to svntc to them more fully than most of us do vvnih 
news of little personal happemngs and interests that will keep 
our fncndslup alive and warm For man) years, 1 have dius kept 
up correspondence (vviiii some difliculty m a busy hfc) svith 
friends in Australia and other distant lands, and it has been 
nchly vvonli vs bile Pcrlups, svith even out most distant friends 
only two or ilirce days away b) air, and svith clicap cables and 
radio telephones, even this practice wUl lapse into disuse, but it 
will be a real loss if ic docs 



Thn'c hj« tem mo> fmcnti, with icrmf of nhich I ^a^'eb«n 
ii«>cuteJ, for f«al'’iOunp**poi (tkni K'j»" {yofilci ef Oihfr 

CO irntn. 'icjiKm die tirpur, berstcn litttjin ind Ar»enc», «u! 
om \ciU» fo'eif^ coimtnrt where die Imjriagf Jificu’iy oa I* 
crttfcrme Sdityjt tr.tcrcKtnfe Icttm m d»i vriy with tcisoUn 
in other linJi inJ d,fTe wi» the >fty luccniful movencrt of 
the S!up AJopivin Socirtv Miay older peorle Kivt formed 
firm pCT>»fnendihip with corrcjpotidefta thc^ have r»ntr met. 
and h n an otteUent dang to do. for not only doe* it draw fter- 
national bondt clew, fcjt wvli d^ npi growth of travel 
fialioei, ihxre Is fat motclikeL^.ooJoflhr»eff»ff>ddupde**clop- 
jng into penoful vnm and mutual hoiptality TTiert u no 
reat(*n whv die method ahoaU not he catmded to people of 
crmpetual taiVi and in'ercsu in one** own coantry, 

Some who htrr fum out »o he our elojCTt and leacachett 
fnendi are often firit met m imeontTnnonal and lometime* 
pwelj aenJentil »va)*, oti our rraiTJi or hoMi}'*. even by 
dunce eonua in the ttreet or cirewhete Thu has happened to 
my wife a«J mrvlf on not a few oeeasmt). one of our doiat 
fnenda, an Amnalun, wat fint met at Tinugel in a chance 
convenanoTL So that one dtouU not aunt too much on for> 
malme*. but he read) for every encounter. Ivery new fnend or 
acquaintance b a fmh advenrure m human relauoiuhip. even if 
diB doc* not aluayi develop; and 1 am not one of thorc who 
bebevx It a ever too bte to nuke new fnend*. though doubde** 
It n not *o cat) in later yean a* m youth, it » alw ayi pooible and 
ever wvU wonh whJc 

Later »ccoons of dm hook will *upg«t means wfcerefry inci- 
dentally we may gain new fnend* through vanou* interests, m 
joining societie*. readmgKjrdes, drama and play -reading groups, 
dttcutuon group, tiaiel and tramping dubs, and to forth, and 
ID social and pubbcsersicr 



Social Service 


So ftr in this book, we have beai concerned with leisure activi- 
ties winch have been, diffeteni methods of self-expression and 
fulfilment, through reading, recreation, travel and so forth, 
but the most wonh-wlule and satisfying thing v.c can do with 
our leisure, and indeed with out life, is to devote it in part to 
service to others This of course begins at home among our own 
people, and cspeoally is loipbcd in fnendslup, which sse have 
just considered, but it may well extend to wider nrclcs and 
interests and to the commuturj' at large There wll be later 
sections of this book devoted to various cultural mtcrcsts, but it 
seems desirable not to delay further considering the many ways 
in whicli we can all, however scanty out leisure and opportunity, 
be helpful to others, than which there is nothmg mote deeply 
rewarding and exhilanung m life And there are the interests 
and duties ofacizenship, both local and national 

Many people would willingly give some at least of iheu spare 
time and energy to voluntary social service or to some form of 
pubhc work, if they felt they had any particuUr aptirude for it, 
and espeoallv if they knew how to go about it Most of us ate 
extremely diffident about taking on anything of tlus kind, feeling 
that We liavc no qualification for it, but the only way to find 
out whether you can do any useful work in this sphere is, on the 
Squeers principle, to go and do it, and many of us, under the 
stress of war, found that we not only could do, but enjoyed 
doing, svith others, all kinds ofthings that we had not suspected 
ourselves apable of or interotcd m, and doing them surprisingly 
well let us draw on this experience for peace. We can always 
nuke a beginning, however modest, and learn as we go on. 

Now, what u dierc to do, and how u one to go about itt 
Well, m every neighbouibood, urban or rural, there is some- 
tlung that can be done by tJiose ivtUing to try To take the more 
obwous things fint, those attached to churches and chapels or 
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other local institutions can offer to aa in some honorary capaat)' 
n conneaion with the various acttviocs or soacaej which usuallj 
spring up about these centres In the country, for women, dicrc 
arc the Women’s Institutes, and itt town, the TowTiswomen’s 
Gmlds or other branches of Womens Voluntary Services, who 
can alwa^a find use for liclpers 

English people has-c a special genius for voluntary organisa- 
tion of all kinds, and it should not be difficult to find some par- 
ticular niche imo w luch one’s talents and interests can he fitted 
But perhap >t would be as well to mention that, if guidance is 
sought, the Nanonal Counal of Social Servnee is alwa)^ glad to 
hear from people with even a little regular time to spare and a 
desire to do some useful votuoury work, and to put them in 
touch w ith some agency or body needing help There may be a 
Local Council of Social Service m your neighbourhood which 
co-ordinata the various forms of soasl service m the area, and 
thereucertamlyascrj acuve London Council of Social Service 
which can absorb far more help than it is offered But let us 
name some of the pamcular wap in which such service can be. 
rendered 

One of the most hopeful and rewarding forms of social service 
u tlut connected with the >oun£cr generation in the schools and 
in adolescent acanoes afrer school. The future lies with ^oung 
people, and anything one can do m the nght way and the nght 
undenranding spint to help them not o/ilv bnngi its own neb 
reward but keep one’s owm outlook fresh and supple In the 
schools themselves, much can be done If through our own 
children or others in whom we are interested, wc ju.t take an 
interest in the school work and coKipcrate with the teaclung 
staff through parents dap and the like, that is something to the 
good, but there is scope for more acave service in most schools 
for those nho desire it. 

Most schools or group of schools have managers and a Care 
Committee, and work on these voluntary bodies brings one into 
tegular touch with the teachen. the chddren and their homes, 
and offers man^ legiamate and natural opportunmey, without 
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an)’ question of interference, of beinj unobtnisivel) helpful to 
cluldrcn, patents and teachersalikc It is v,ork winch anv ordinar)’ 
intelligait person can do. but everything depends for us success 
upon the tact and spirit m which « is imdcmkcn. You have the 
help of counc of tlic teachets and ofTiaals of the local education 
authonty, and m London and other large cities, pampldets and 
other written guidance for school managers and care com- 
mittees, but nothing m the wliolc organisation supplies the 
penonal touch whicli the voluntary warm human mtircst of 
die average man and woman can bring to the problems ot school 
life and after I have been a governor, ntaiugcr. care and atfer- 
catc committee membtr, and also, as a municipal counallor, 
member of Lducntioii and Library Committees, and although 
‘ncccssanly much of die work may seem rather unintcrcsimg 
routine, stdl it makes all die difference wlictlier it be well ot ill 
done, and I can testify that the influence on and share in die 
lives of hundreds of )oung peopV thus afforded makes every- 
dung wcU worth wlulc 

Movmg bc)ond sclioolJays. there n the enirv into work or 
choice of a career, and the various adolescent mtetesu, including 
probably some form of further education, which fill the yean 
up to ^oung manhood and womanhood, and here also there is 
scope for valuable social service The care and after-cart coni- 
mitcecs of ilie schools link up with tius There is perlups the 
Juvenile Advisory Cdmmntce of the Labour Etclungc, w Inch 
affords scope for people with practical cxpencncc of biuiness, 
trades and professions There nuy be a Juvenile Orgaiuzaaon 
Committee, or Youth Counol m the dtsinci, linking up vvith 
young peoples’ clubs, evening institutes and other activntics 
These clubs and otiicr bodies need adult helpers of the right sort 
w-ho can stay m die background and ofilr advice and guidance 
what consulted, but let tlic young people take die prime respon- 
sibility of “tunrung their own show " There ate certain to be 
local troops of Boy Scouts, Rovers, Gid Guid«, Rangers, and 
bngad«, which would be glad of some vohmtary' help from 
older people 
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In every ^tnet, there ought to be a live and active Com- 
munity Centre, supported by die local authority but dratsmg 
upon the voluntary help of every good atizen, in ■which all 
lrind< of local activities, educauot^, cultural, avic and social, 
would be focussed, and to which t\ ay one in the distnct would 
naturally turn for recreation, improvement and social service 
Sparc ame and energy, and social consciousness, could not be 
put to better use than in actively promotmg the establishment of 
such a Centre m one's own district, or if happily it already exists, 
then in lending a hand, however snodesdy, m its manifold 
acnviucs It should possess a stage for repertory drama and 
music, a anenu for documentary and other fUms, soaal and 
recTcanonal faedmes, outdoor and m, rooms for meetings and 
discussions, perhaps a gyrninastum, clinics and health services and 
a day nursery, and be closely assocuted with open-air or covered 
swimmmg bath, the public library, and other cenUcs of muni- 
opal Ide. It might embody with advanuge tome at least of the 
features of the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham, a valuable 
co4pcraase social expenment 

There is another volunury mosement m thu country which 
ofFen wnde scope for its members’ active pamapanoii. Stattmg 
on the humblest basis with the Rodidale pioneers ovrt a century 
ago, the Co-operame movement has been built up mto the 
-greatest tiadmg organization in the country, with its own 
manufactoties, nulls, farms, pUntanons and so forth, and it is 
more than merdy a tradmg concern, for it is also educational m 
the broadest sense It is mdeed an outstanding tnbute to what 
the Rnghsh genius for voluntary assoaanon can do In practice, 
mcmbenhip is largely confined to what are called the “working 
classes,” but there is of course no reason why this should be so, 
and if the pnnaple be sound, it seems a pitv its benefits should 
not be extended to othen Howeser, we are not concerned here 
to argue the merits or dements of the Co-operative movement, 
hut only to note that it cdTeis members, bodi men and women, 
opportumaes to pamapatc m management and in various 
educational and social acusiiies Other moNemems which offer 
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educatioiul and cultural oppotninmcs ate the Wotkcts' Edua« 
tional Assoaation, the Adtdt S^ool movement, etc. Workcu' 
co-operaUon lus also taken shape in immcious fnendly societies, 
like the Oddfenov,-3, Foresters, BufTaloes, Hearts of Oak, which, 
although mainly on a business basis, have also a social side, and 
Uicrc u too die Club and Institute Union 
A fairly recent soaal service consists m the cxccOcnt Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux which luve been set up everywhere, and older 
than that was the work done in various districts by university 
and social settlements, wniK then olT-^oots of “poor mans 
Irwycr,” dubs, classes and other soaal actmtics, all depending 
upon voluntary help 

TJierc remain opportunities for sooal service connected with 
what arc sometimes called the "underprivileged'' classes \Vith 
more widespread social security, health scrvnccs and employ- 
meivt and a mote e^uwaWe socul system, some of diese will 
eventually disappear, but oOiers will temam at least for some 
time, and appeal to our soeul consaeticc 
In youth, besides the normal happy and healthy boy and girl, 
there ate some who. by reason of bad environment, upbnngmg 
or other disability, become juvemle delm 9 uenu or mentally or 
socully abnormal, and these arc dealt with through cJuldren’s 
couns, probation ofGccn, Borstal institutions, industnal scliools, 
etc., and though mostly these arc officially staffed, there arc 
opportumties for people of good will to help voluntarily Ev cry 
influence that can help restore those young people who, often 
through no fault of theu own. stray from the normal pith, is 
invaluable both to individuals and to society The same of course 
applies to older delinquents, and many do qmet, socially healing 
work in visiting pnsons, and taking a personal interest in re- 
leased prisoners through vanons soaetics In connection with the 
law, whether cnminal or avJ, most atizcns arc of course liable 
for service on juries of vinous kinds, and many worthy anzem, 
both men and wotnen, ate chosen for arduous unpaid service on 
Commission of the Peace 

At the other end of Ufe, there are the old people of both sexes 
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2'> ny^'ii h))o havf frvf ot no rc-JjJACS of fntnii to 

i<<ik jf*tr tlicu Tlt« bfs? i’‘,d nioit nitnn! place for oltl 
pc- 'pie i\ r> ilie family O'r*; (f ditt ttsl! tincc jt « on lie 

vocTj’l' pooi for tl< gencniiont to lire tog«!ifr more or 
l-ns fv-jf arhi lotl^niT »nJ Wp anJ Wm from one uvnlief 

'rrJle^^ t ) jjii ful ol o* to wpfcpitc oIJ peopfea^iy f^m tlie 
rc-M r.( t'l* corrrnjmt) anj n forced compani only ffiih oiler 
olJ p>rtp!e K rnt <ni the whole a pood ths/ri^ for either JO{r*p rf 
old IJu* IT M not iivk am p.nMS'c toavoid ihi ard old people of 
coimr o‘i— 1 reed ip-xul arc We an. howcecr. alle'Hfe ihetr 
lot a-1 their livo bv them and doaip an)lhirg 

wc an t'l susuwi dim i~*eTcv'j brog them comfor. and keep 
then in toa.h *idi t*>c rc« ol the commiruit, whetlifr ihet be 
m <}.«* o.\M r<xnm homn lor the ajted almhouset or pnbbc 
anruancf i-nmoaom 

TJut mmrds in dut there arc ttiH many othm, bv no meant 
old people tulTemg from the dfeetv of po-.fTtr, illne« or mn~ 
fortLie n n*eJ of public atuitancc of vanmn lundt. taluch n 
pfoviiW be our poW c awutarce (former poor law), hospital 
and nib-f seances Qune apart from the o^ili, there n iinptc 
tcope for votin'arv social semce m connemon with these 
aeemnes, and bewJe the pabhe owotunons, tl«e are aho ttJim- 
tarv bodies wockinj m this sphere Tliose who tlci'c to devote 
some of iherr nme to service to their frllow-bemc^ on learn of 
tile eippontmaes that ntnt tl roayh tlie bodies that have been 
mentionod here, die lool awthoron, rduonon comnurtecs and 
o Jkt channels 

Thoesh by no metro enhatntiTe, eroagh has perhaps been 
said in dm tetaon to show that no one need lead a se?f-cencred 
life m tlieir leisure amc. but mav render meful lenncc to the 
community ard at tlic same time erdirje their mtereso and 
greatly enriidi their own Irvcs Thn lad* us lUtuxaOy to con- 
sider one's dunes as acnens and posubtliQes of aenve semcc m 
poblic WorL 



Local Government and National 
Politics 


‘The politics of the pansh pomp” is commonly a term of 
beliitlemcnt or even contempt, and yet in tJiL complc'c modem 
commumtj, iiotlong is of more immediate importance to tin, 
average ciuzen tlnn the good and smooth worhmg of im local 
government institutions Parliament and die national polmcal 
parties deal with wdet issues, but die service and rcspunsibilitics 
directly entrusted to county, mumapal and other local bodies 
affect much more closely the daily lives and welfare of the av wage 
man and woman And yet how manv of us either Liiow or take 
much interest indie woik or conduct ©four local auiiioncv and 
Its officers, or have any clear idea of its powers or duties, or its 
relation to other bodies and to ourselves as atizens • ive ever 
attend the meetings of our local council or its committtcs, or 
watch the wbtk. of our own councillors, except occasionally, 
when feeling is worked up, to jom in some ratepayers' protest 
and normally just to grumble when die demand for local rates 
IS received t Yet in this country, unlike tlw continent of Europe 
and many American aties, evcrydimg is done by an unpaid 
body of our fellow attzens chosen by ourselves and acting on 
our behalf, The real responsibility, therefore, as m national and 
imperial affaiis, is ultimately yours and mme 
When I was unexpectedly asked to stand for a seat on die 
Council of a darge County Corough on the frmgc of London, 
although my consutucncy was an exceptionally aruculite and 
intelligent one, and the campaign was conducted with vigour, 
only about 23 per cent of the ■voters went to the poll, and there 
was a fair percentage of spoiled votes This, it is to be feared, is 
typical, and until there is a more general interest m local govern- 
ment and candidates come forward from among the best ele- 
ments in the community, our muniapal standards will not be as 
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high as the) might be, although, all things considered, they ate 
on the whole surpmmgly high at present, ^d a great deal of 
good, unexQtuig and thankless work is done on these bodies 
throoghout the country 

It is therefore for esrr) one, nun and woman, with sufficient 
Insure and pubhc spint, to consider whether they can tender 
useful service to thnr fellow cituens on one or other of these 
local bodies, from parah council to count) council, cducanon or 
public assistance commincc, or whatever u may be. Short of 
standing as a candidate, one can at least take an actzre mteresr m 
the woik of tl«sc bodies through memhejship of reudents’ or 
ratepa)'m’ assocunoiu, and local political branches, or through 
occasional attendance at pubhc meetings of the couneil or com- 
mittee, and rcadmg the reporo of their proceedings m the focal 
press. 

My own experience rtu) be useful When I stood for and 
guned a scat on the Oorough Council. 1 knew no more of local 
government than the next man , which was brtle or nothing. 
That had to be remedied as far as possible, and an electioa 
address drafted. I am glad to think that, when the tune came to 
resign my seat owing ro removal from the dtstnet, I had earned 
out most of the things promised in it 1 did most of my own 
caimssmg, and this a an excellent way ofgettmg to know some- 
thing of your neighbours A pubhc meeting arranged by the 
residents* assocunon had to be addressed by each of the candi- • 
dates Gom the same pUeform. followed by a hvciy process of 
“hecklmg,** and this also a a nscfii] cxpeneace 

On polling day, one had to be busy about the consatnency 
and at the t-anous poUmg stanons, Mid to be present at die 
actual count of vote5,atihcTowiiHaIl TTus was not conduded 
until very late ar tughe. and then as the successful candidate, I had 
to propose a vote of thanks to the Reniming Officer and to my 
helpers, the defeated candidate seconding the vote and producing 
some consolatory reflections to his own supporters. 

The subsequent receipt of a bulky package of papers addressed 
to Mr. CoundUor S inaagofared my term of service— I had 
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almost said penal semee or hard Uhour, The fint meeting of the 
session u mainly for the puipose of electing committees or suh- 
coranuttees, upon which most of the real work of the counal 
IS done, out of the public eye My own pnncipal interests were 
education and libraries, hut every councillor has to take his 
snare of other work as well Ordinarily committee mccungs are 
held in private, the public being admitted as a rule only to the 
full meetings of the counal, at whidi the Press is also present 
Besides education and bbranci, the committees deal mih finance, 
pubbe health, seweragr, roads, streets, and parks or recreation 
grounds, a«essmcnt, general purposes, and sometimes wnth pohcc 
(through the watch committee), clcctnc supply, water or gas, 
and local iramport The council and committees work tluough 
their expert officers and staff, including the Town Cl«k, ttca- 
surer, borough engineer and surveyor, valuer, director of 
education, hbraruii, tcchmcal managers and so fortli. 

Work on a mutuapal counal may take up as much ume as an 
active and enthusiastic counallor ores or is able to devote to tc 
On such a body as the London County Counal. it may well be 
almost a'whole-tame job The work is varied and mteresung, 
one gams useful experience of human nature m pubbe life m the 
give and take of committees and debate, the permanent offinals 
arc alwrays helpfuL and one can learn much from them of the 
functions of a modem commumty CJuirmansIup of a com- 
mittee brings furtlier responsibility, and tins leads m due course 
to becoming alderman, dqmty major and mayor 
It is alwayf well to soeaakze in some particular field, while 
takmg one’s share of the general work- In my case this was, as I 
have said, education and hbtanes, and here there u ample scope 
for activity, especially m veiong the schools, co-operating with 
the teachers, and wotk with young people 
As regards libraries, having been amongst other dungs a 
hbranan mj’self, 1 was fortunate m bemg able to take a promment 
part m iniroduong libraries into the borough, sccunng a large 
grant from tlie Carnegie Trust, and inaugurating a new system. 
Th^rc IS probably no muiuapal service which gives the rate- 
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pavtT» lueh gfMx! »i!uc for a imafl ct|vni5iture n » utll-nn 
l.brarv «T%tcc I rcijirti bWann pJft of the cJucaiion jerne? ^ 
and the^ ilioidJ of courtr. Imlt fj» wiK lljc other acQ'iort of 
tJjc Co/jinsj-uh CfTAre ard Jerro/rt reathni; and 

dtsewMon cutles a.id guulance tn bocV .1 and reading 
There are alwa>-a other artiatiio in the borough or domet tn 
wladi tou-ti'h'n are expectnl or erubJct! to ukr part. Jr « a 
p«\ tSut the commumry genrrafl) Jo« not tai.c more mtercit 
n local pmemment tor thi» t\ooU certainK haw a bencf'etal 
effect both ujvm tJie councalW and upon tJ r «orfc a* a whole, 
whicli would ot CDurte react on the comtnnnirx and the public 
jcr. it« but u can l< teineihcd in vanom « ajn 1 ineJ to report 
fcpularl. to tie reaideTM ait.>cuuoR rii rtn wn durnet on 
eurrcit XNOfk ot tlie courol lubmi* i^xnclf to tjuniionu’g. and 
i>ccastonalI\ adJre^' public mceiincn evt tnunJCJpil topic*. Th** 
ihouJd be made a reputar fearore of tl^e acnvjtie* of a Com- 
tnutun Centre and ihut Imk up the lorul life of a district wih 
lu local gotemment to the benefit ©f both. Another iHcfu! 
irnovaaon would be for earn local aotJiontt to prepare'^ 
In civ handbook on the hB,or> and ptllic letnict* and admmi*- 
muon of in area, wfh luescvicm for public crwsperatim. ard 
ti*ue tJ CK lire to <% erj reiidert and crpecull} to no* corner* to 
the d itnct 

Some counoilon are made juiucct of the Peace, and an) 
citiTen who u nomnjted to thit roponuble e/Ticc Jiai a lerrcu* 
du:^ to the commuiutv to carry otit in the work of the trugis- 
ttacH bench, and perhaps sometimes m die tpeaal cluldrea* 
courts Local Counoli Dooiuure some of their number to serve 
as their represenouvrs on Counts Counals or on certain eJ hec 
bodies, and this affords svidcr scope for public sersnee Then 
there ate the pubbe aasutance comminec* or boards of guardians 
as they wero termed urdcr the poor law These are separately 
elected, and though some councillors arc members of both 
bodies. It needs ample leisure energy and public spint to do 
justice to both dntm. Public asutance work, obviously calls 
for tact and human sympatbs and understanding in large 

) 
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measure, spirit of “Bumbledom" is long dead m this 
sphere. 

There arc handbooks of local gos’cmmcnt \%hich vtU be 
found useful not only to the councillor but to the individual 
citizen, but die best guide for the former is practical cxpcnoice 
of his work Enough has been said to show that there is ample 
scope for valuable soaal semee m the important sphere of locd 
government and it is one that should appeal to every public- 
spmted citizen, man or woman. 

Local politics naturally suggest consideranon of naaonal 
politics, m which we all take some interest, though it is apt to 
be spasmodic and somcwliat superficial, and emerges generally 
as a by-product of out nevsspaptr and radio, and m tlit form of 
casual discussion m.tfain, club, pub or borne It flares up at 
election umes to die down m die intervals, unless some great 
pubbcissue comes to tile fore Nevertheless, if democratic govern- 
ment IS to survive and succeed, it must be broad-based on an 
ftlcR, vigilant and educated eleoorate 

One V, ay of mamtaming mterest in public afTairs, apart from 
regular and careful perusal of a good newspaper or papers, and 
Critical reflection on what one reads and hears, ts to join the 
local branch of a pobtical party The party system is by no 
means ideal, and many of us arc not what could be called good 
party men and women, but it u the way m wluch the parlu- 
mentary system of this country funcoons, and no better way 
lias So far been found h « always possible to regard party issues 
With a certain detachment and independence of mind, to re- 
member tliat the)’ ate always subordinate to the naaonal 
interest and the welfare of the community' as a whole, and to 
exercise one’s right of commKtive ennasm in discussion mute 
the party 

It K, howci'cr, an clemcnnry ptdincal duty to support ones 
party by local membership and by attendance at mecongs of the 
branch These branches as a nde take cogmzance of local as wvH 
as national polmcs, and local bodies arc often run on stria fatty 
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thou^ tlas is someumcl of dubious advantage, ante local 
quesoons are best detrmuned on thdr merits without regard to 
a particular “ideological” angl^ and personally I have often 
found myself ranged with members of other parties m d e al in g 
•with concrete matters On local bodies, there is tndeed a good 
deal of feicndly co-opetauon, and give and take across strict 
partj lovaloes, and m this fortuoate country, this is not unknown 
on larger bodies and even in the nabotial Faihament itsdf 

Merahership and attendance at bran^ mcetBigs keeps one in 
jouch with public affairs, both loc^ and national, and if these 
prove interesting, there are always opportumoes of takmg a 
more acas-e part by serving on committees or doing other 
Toluntar) work m connection with party affairs sudi as can- 
vassu^, speaking at public meetings and the like In this way, 
and through this uscRd apprenaccship, may be bom m some 
cases an ambinon to embark on a parliamentary career. 1 was 
once honoured with an mviutton to stand £ a parliamentary 
candidate, but T could not at that tune add thus heavily to other 
duties The contest w ould in any case have been a hopeless one, 
but that of course is all a beginner can eigiect and it u invaluable 
training 

Besides the party branches, there are often affihated or junior 
pohocal organizauons. and m the labour Edd, besides die local 
Labont Patty, there is the valuable cqiencncc to be gained and 
useEil service reodered m one's trade muon branch, which has 
often led to a trade uiuon or parliamentary career, in co-operadve 
soaeties, and in such bodies as the Fabian Soaety, LL.P and the 
li^ 

Interest ui pohttcs can be stimulated by perusal of the pailia- 
mentary debates summaiued m The Tima and other news- 
papers, or cm the radio, upon which, too, pohtical quesaons are 
&om tune to tunc discussed by members of the different parties, 
or again by occasional recourse to Hansard, copies of w Inch are 
available m some public reference hhranes. Avery good way of 
enhvemng one’s pohtical interests, and of gettn^ good trauung 
in debate and procedure u to form or join a local Parliament, 
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modelled faithfully' on'the mod^ Parliaments at West- 
minster, I have held Cahmec office in such a local '‘legislature," 
and have found it, if not too onerous a responsibility, at least 
exccUcat font 

But while active participation m the vanous forms of public 
service which \vc have been considenng in this section may not 
appeal to all, at least everyone ought to take an intelligent 
mterest as an occasional spectator m how the modem com- 
munity hves and works, and that u the subject of the next 
section. 



How the Commimity Lives 
mill Works 


HA%t you n.cr »po« a mornng in a pcfict court -*roc m tKc 
dociu tut «n the Kin fcimnl for the j*ufc!icf Itn an cxpcnence 
m the lumnufy tinpcnuikm cf juitKo, of horurf) aditce on 
domntic »n<l peno'ul pfofctcmi. and of the drama rf ordinary 
tin, iihich ihouid not V>c tmiieJ Tlien there u the County 
Conn, tn \i hieh » mu'upitat) of imiU an! cam are heard, arad 
the quincr vnuonv ChdJtetn’ cmitta arc i^uite properly prtTitf, 
inlni )ou hale *ome pooj mvn for hemj pment ihioajh 
inremt in particular childrni or in probaiaon uwk. 

In London, the ntnaci and the vanoa diiiaioni of the High 
Coun of Jaoce {the Law Coum aa Erglahmen rcahincdJf ^ 
them} arc of eoune open to the public, at are the perhapi now 
CTonng anttoru of the Cen'raJ Cnnunil Court at the “Old 
Bade). ' but they' are leidom crowded use when tone tittse 
c/!ltrt » bong ined. ft n certaud) not tuggnied that thew 
ocouons ihosdd be regarded as a public tpecucle. or in the 
lifer case, oca u a ^ta for tfic ulcuiy* if tmug rcflccuon 
**Thcrc but for the grace of God go L” nor indeed a it recom- 
mended that a habit be imde of such attendanon, but it u tn a 
sense the duty of otry atuen to »ee for himself (and hersdf) at 
lint hand, the actual proou of the adnurustrauon of justice, 
and the w otkmg of the law as aficciing the hvn of hu fellow 
human beings. 

But tha of course is only one aspect of the bfe of the cotn- 
tnurat), and perhaps rathw the abnonrul side, for the great 
inajonty of us do not norrully come into close contact or con- 
flj« with the law 

It has alrcad) been suggested that the average cman docs not 
▼Hit hn town hall or council offices to see how his representa- 
tives are cirr)nng'on their work, and this is a pit) both from his 
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oVrTi and from their point of view Every tach local body must 
hold its full meetings m public, but it k seldom that the public, 
e:tcept for a few odd pwons, u actually there. Tlic most impor- 
tant muniapal body probably m the world, the London County 
Council, holds ns Council and Education Committee meetings 
m public, and there is alwa^-s ample space in the public galleries 
Much might he done hy local authonnes themscKcs, perhaps 
through the Communit)* Centres, to stimulate public interest m 
their proceedings, and to provide regular opportunities for 
citacns, and espeaally for the younger people, to sec how the 
various public services work, by demonstraaon Nisits to elec- 
tnaiy stations, watensotks, andso fortli 

As the supreme body of our central government, Parliament 
sits at Westminster, and by application for a pass to your local 
member, you can be admitted to the public galleries No intel- 
ligent anzcti should miss an opportunity of seang Parliament at 
work, though most of the sobd work « actually done m the 
committee rooms If you Imc occasion to see your member, 
you can be admitted to the Lobby, and the buildings of Parlia- 
ment are shown to the public at stated umes 
Apart, however, from governmental, muiunpal and legal 
functions, tiiete arc many aspects of the life of the modem 
comtnumty whicli it u of gicai interest to be able to sec at work 
This applies particubjlytoour complex industrial structure It 
IS certainly true of the modem communicy ilut one half docs 
not know how the otliec half lives and works, and it is always 
intcrcsung to get a ghmpse of the other titan’s (and woman's) 
job Many large industrial enterprises do arrange for visits of 
the public to their works, and parties are often made up for this 
purpose by vinous societies, but 1 thmk there is scope and need 
for a systematic extension of this practice, m so fat as it does not 
interfere with work, and tliat wc should all benefit by seemg 
for ourselves how the complex machinery of out civilization 
functions and how the “other ftflow” gets his living It would 
make for better understanding between all classes of tlic com- 
munity besides greatly extending our practical education. 
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Man} yean ago, tc was part of my ^uty* to organize and 
condurt parties of students round all ^ds of cngmcexing and 
tnanufacnmng t\orlo and public services in this country^ m- 
dudmg bridges, nilvs-aj-s, tunnels and many other asil engineer- 
ing ssoiks actually under construction; and this experience, 
extending over apenod of years, was in ttsdf a liberal location 
and ga\e me many ur^orgettable metnories, including digguig 
out the London clay m a “shield” for a new Tube, “v-iUong the 
plank” high abose London n\cc connecting precariously two 
arms of a new bridge, exploring London's sewers, descending in 
a diver's suit, going through compressed-air-locks, dming an 
express tram (unoifiailly) on the straight stretch approadung 
Peterborough, taking a small anuteumh part tn all soro of 
operanoTts in sanous factoncs, foundries, blast furnaces, ship- 
yards, etc 1 would have every intcUigent citizen, and cspcaally” 
the younger generation (perhaps c\cn before they leave school 
and choose ihar future careen) gtvm regular opporttmioes of 
seeing Qtlier people at occupaaons of all kinds and watching 
how everything works. 

Later in this book, I truy make tuggesoorts covering this and 
many other mterna and aeavioes of leisure, but now, having 
dealt With the social services, let us look at a funher group of 
what may be broadly termed cultural topics, including broad- 
casting, music, films, the theatre, lectures, an gallenes and 
museums, and so forth 



Broadcasting and Television 


Broadcasttnc his in many ways wrought a complete revolu- 
tion in the lives of many people all over the world, and with its 
funhef" development, mcluding television, it is hkely stJl more 
profoundly to affect our lives at many points in the future 

To many thousands of lonely or isolated people, to invahds, 
to the disabled or blind, to inmates of homes, imtitunons or 
hospitals, to old people and to those cut off from ordinary com- 
munication with their fellows or other resources, it has proved 
an mestiniable boom It has brought all these again into the mam 
stream of life, put them into instant and continuous touch with 
world events, and opened up m many eases nesv vistas, mterests 
4nd_ resources which before were unloiown to them To others 
of us. It may appear more of a cune and a menace, svich the 
ev«-p«Mnt RWiaacc of loadspcaktn mi admg our pnvacj and 
shattering our peace, a horror from wluch there seems no 
escape, drugging or atrophying our minds, or propagating from 
mom to midmght, with much that » excellent, a too copious 
flow of banal and third-rate matertal pandering to die lowest 
common measure of untramed popular taste, or even cheapening 
what IS good — cornipuo oplime pesintiii 

Every sdenuflc development, however, is liable to abuse, the 
fault lies not in the instrument, but in our o^Yn use or misuse of 
it Saenbfic knowledge and technical applicaoon advance more 
rapidly tlian our soaal skill m controllmg their effects 

Tins IS as evident in broadcasting as in many other fields, and 
some ill effects will continue to mix with die good until soaally 
and individually we ate able to catch up wth die scientist and 
the- engineer, and make only the best use of the powers v.Iucli 
they place m out liands Pardy this is a problem of control, 
and partly of our individual use of the instrument Let us 
consider die litter fint 

There IS an art of hstetung as there is of living ot anything 
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c!« BroiioKmgsiwuliiukEnsdueplaccwJiOQretheTlcBare 
lOiviua. sfouW be cieti only m proper proportion and rctioon 
to tla»c other acavtoo. and widi the consaota tntnsa<ja of 
getting the best out of t^b3t it can ptr ts- In fact, wc bare to 
ait otatclvei. arc « e Istcam or only beafcn » Do we «!clibctatclf ’ 
jdect onlv ihow itenis m the prognnunM »h3ch v,e tsisb to 
bsten to and gtt c tben our mdmded atteanon,aiwe woiddor 
ihould in a corjccrt-roo-n, lecnirc ball or tbeatre, or do v.e jist 
tnm on the radio more or lew at nndom to fill in time or icrt c 
« a baetground. carry on coiicmocia cr other oc^apaooBi, 
and gt\e onh parmi aaetmon to u from Omc to riroet Radio 
“badtground” of mdnenmnate use tt an iondious erd, both 
n^ui e ard posfOi e, apart from being a nuuance to otbeta 
M) own practice u to go tbroagh the Rein Titfta v.-tth a 
blue penal and mark only tto« items la the programme for 
the ensuing tieek v.bch 1 speoally ^-nh to lotrn to at»! may 
have aome hope of bearing In pracoce, esta of these speoal 
tfetiB, 1 find I has e time for only a modst proportion and some^ 
txmo evei the beu have to go by the board cmang to odwr 
demands on tny time 1 never turn on the radio at other omes, 
and I Isten to the ne^'i Bormally o-ee a day. m the cverung. 
What sort of items do I tnarkr Well, any really outstaada^ 
musical programmes, surfi as tyiaphony or “ptotn*' concerts, 
fasomitc iQusacal pieces, somctunc* on good gramophone 
records, especially {nano nmne, reaQy mteresimg talks or dis- 
ciQsons. and all good pUys. sotnedmes special "features,'* 
thon^ these mth cacnoa and dikscoon; notlung ofjazz, bands, 
vancry, comedians, sport, or second and third-rate mnsic or 
smging of any, land. Naturally, selection will vary with the 
individual Eseryonc to h» taste, bat be sure you luvc a taste, 
and know why. 

Once I run on the radio, I give r undrvaded aaeaao^ That 
B not to siy that sooveouc engaged m light ocenpaaons not 
demands'^ specul attenaoa, or a housewife occupied m domesde 
tasks, may not enlrven them with pleasant mnsjc, but generally 
speaking attythiQg iitsCetied fo wuh partial attennon must lose 
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much of Its value and prove litgdy a w aste of nmc The applies 
paracularly to listening to music, but as we shall be considering 
music in the next section, it need not be enlarged upon here The 
ptospea of Iiavu^ to give concentrated and individual atten- 
tion to what we listen to should have an excellent astringent 
eflict m limiting and heightening out use of radio 

After all, there are otdy Cttcnt^'-fbur hours in the day, the 
greater portion of wluch for most of us has to be passed in 
working, eating, deeping and some outdoor exercise or travel, 
tiicrcfore, if we ate to order out leisure sensibly, listening, how- 
ever active and intcUigcnt, must take its place wicli other in- 
twests This may seem too obsaous to mention, were it not that 
m some quarters there it a tendency to spend too mucli ome with 
the radio, which is not good, apart from engendering 3 reaction. 
The temptation is all die mote insidious since the set can be oken 
about with one and fitted m cats (a practice especially rampant 
in America} and this constant accomparumenc of background 
distraction cannot but be harmful on balance Even at home, 
listening is in necessary conflict with reading, for there is nodung 
more to be depreated dun tite habit of turning on the radio as 
a background to any reading worthy of the name, the only 
fAult u tliat both are spoilc 

Assuming, however, that we keep radio m its due place, where 
It can of couRC be a serious cultural influence, there cenuins the 
manner of our listening This is a matter of social consaence 
and behaviour In the early days of broadcasting, we had to 
wear earphones, and this not only assisted and in some measure 
, compelled concentration on the broadcast, but caused no dis- 
turbance or distraction to olhen, even m the same room. From 
some points of view, this is an ideal way of listening, but of 
course ii anchors the listener, unless apparatus could be devised 
that needed no physical connection widi die receiver, and even 
then presumably we should find it uksome So it seems there is 
nothing for it but the loud-speaker, with emphasis, it is to be 
feared, on the adjective 

What can decent people do about this t If uncontrolled, it is 
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Ijkdy 10 prove, hai indeed alieidy proved, a tnoucc to peacefid 
existence la crbin, and even ia inuUer cotnmamties Especially 
B tt diScolt in fcloda of fiats, w!i^ are an mcrcascig feature of 
Ue Cl Urge tovkus. O^iviomly, wc can eadi control oar own 
radio, and so nse it that it ncra not tecomc a nmsance to our 
nnglibours. Instead of letaag it blare fortb at foil strengtb, or 
against open vsmdows or tmt of doors, tlse volame should 
be modified 10 that « need not be aodible beyond the 
rooin- 

Donhtlcss, with tic constant curci of technical improvcmciit. 
oar p relent londspeaSLen and sets trill be chimnated, and vre 
shall get onr audible programmes throng the tdephone or 
lighting aictna or in some other way, and volume can be coi>- 
troSed ftom a centre, bttt whatever b done in this wav, moch 
will still be left to tndirjdttil discTtnon and good behaviour, 
and tha b nuudv a nutter of scoal cdacanon. 

So £u, tve base been speaking tnaudy of aoral radio, but 
t^evuion has mode such vast strides that we must assume that 
m the fonue radio in the home will be bodi aural and vtsoaL 
Tbs mroduces new conssdenoooa. 'What efieet wdl the popular 
devdopment of televsion have i^a oar hohiB, and upon 

the cinema and the thotret 

■Wdl, la the early days, the l^css was somrwhat nerroca of 
the effect the foil development of radio might have i^oa the 
sale of newspapers. So Eir, the effect, especially m moments of 
public excrement, has been to metease tie sale of newspapers, 
and there is not the shgliTcst likelihood, as fax as can be seen, of 
tadio saposedcig the printed word. Similarly, it was predicmd 
dm the dnema, especially when it e m erg e d 60m the c^y siUnt 
to the "talkie*’ stage, would mevitabfv tiH the ticatre. and cer- 
tainly for a vfhde the theatre, opeoaHy in the provinces, had a 
bad rime; but h began to revive and devdop on the repertory 
side, and it was seen that its futoie lay largriv m its own hands 
. Kerw, presumably bodi oncnu and Aeatre are “ihreaiened” by 
hriagmg the audible screcaiiao rile home, but again it may weD 
turn out that it will only have the effect in the long run of 
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strengthemng (wth, jiut at the tnuvcml difiusion of radio music 
has strengthened attendance at concerts 

Although s\e are not concerned with broadcasting generally, 
but onl) as it contributes to individual ieUute, there aic-onc or 
tv.o aspects of u whicli have a general public interest In this 
country, broadcasting is a public monopoly, it is technically 
conuoUed hy the Vmt Office, wluch eoUecu tlw annual Uectue 
ire, but the ''instrument of supply" u a public utility corporation 
acting under a Parhamentiiy diarter In America, broadcasting 
B a commcTCul enterprise, ihongh ainalganution and some 
tneasute of control by \va\e~ltttgth has niodificJ the original 
fr»>fof-all compeanon; programmes arc mainly sponsored by 
advmisen, tlvrre is a mulupbcsty of radio subons, and of course 
listeners pay no license iec Ea^ system has its adsanuges, but 
as tills country u unlikely to go over to the coininerpal system, 
It nay he us^ul to consider in what ssay v.t can imptovt our 
own. 

Monopoly has its responstbilsnrs and is drawbacks n needs 
both a corrective and cotutam stimulus Witlun the organization 
Urn could be achieved by dccentraloauon and b> mti^ueuig a 
large measure of regional autonomy, cnreuraguig the regions to 
emulatlou and to compete against one anodier, at tlie same time 
hanging out the best features and preuhar pciuus of each locality 
Thai the programme sufis slioidd be changed frequently and 
not allowed to grow stale, they coulii be cliangcd about the 
regions, or sent abroad, and cten allowed “sabbaacaj’* periods 
for “refresher" purpmw Tlwrc should be a constant influx of 
new ideas and talents, and nothing should be allowed to get 
hardened or stereotyped. Real alternative programmes should 
be presented to suit different tastes, and in this connection, some- 
thing needs to be said about methods of ascettammg the public 
taste 

In Its early days, the BBC was eiacrpnsuig, adventarous and 
courageous. It led public taste rather than followed it, iild broadly 
speaking, tlus is ffic best way to raise die popular standards. It 
had 'the courage of its convictions (and it had convictions of its 
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titfjjr to jwtt. fai fuired alttady prorfd, a tncuce to peifcfsl 
eiii’ctws n uibm, aaJ ct« a tnillcf commmuofii. EipecuHy 
n It tn Mocb of fUti. »Iaclj ire an tnan«*«* Crarjjfe of 

I fe n l»Tc touTt. OVnottJy, wt can e«!j con*n»I ow own 
apd »o me It iKit it n*^ coc Iwontc a noiunco to oct 
fvrirhtoiin of K H*« fonh ii fuU t'rcrjrtJt. CT 

ipiiit open ^uido»n or oot of «Joon, ^oIbuc lixssiJ 
l< rjodi'jfJ »o i3ut It need not tc aifclitle beyond tbe 
ttwn 

DojWe«. the comunt rurcb of ipcisisca! {mprorrment. 

otrf froert loud^jvnVxn i*-J tea will be cLattfUtciL and 1*T 
ifall Rrt our a-Jile {’♦ognotmet tbfooph dx teVyboM or 
I sh'-rg cimiiti Of ta wtne other mv, »nJ mlaiPC cia be con- 
tro’led f'Ota a eerttre. but vrhitrrcr « doM la ihn war, mai 
wC! in3 ty left to r'diridjal dacittion and pooJ befurwuf, 
and tlin b ruirly a ru**fT of KWai! eduotion. 

fir. we }4\e been ipeabng pti.tjr of aural radio, but 
tdertuon lui tnade lucK rait itnJn tkit wy tntztl asnune that 
u the fjrure radio » the }io*ne nil} be both aural anJ rasaL 
TKa tnuoduen new coituderationi Vtliit eCVct will the pepulaf 
dneloprent of televuion baw upon ow aoaal hahisa, and upon 
the cinema a*-d the dwatm 

Well, in the early daan. the Tmi w-at lomewhat nerrouf of 
the effect the fuS development of radio nurht have upon the 
ailc of newapipen. So far. the effect, eipeoally m morae^o of 
pobbe rentement, hii been to incitaie the ulr of newtpapen, 
and d^re » rot Uk slightot liVclihond, « £»r a* can be teen, of 
radio KJperieiLflit the prmtcJ word. SifruJarK', « wat predicted 
that the anemi, cipecially when It emetped from the early rilent 
to the "tallic'’ luge, w tnild menublv lull the theatre, and cer- 
tainly for a while the d.eatre, c<pcciaU% m the pro'nncei, had a 
bid time but it began to tcvrve and develop on the repertory 
aide and it waa teen that its future lav largdv in it* own hand*. 
Now, prctumabl) both cannna and theatre are “threatened * by 
bnaguigiheaodibletcrccnjmoihehome; but again it may well 
turn out that it will only hate the tSec* n ^e long nm of 
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strengthening b^oth, just as the nnivetsal diffusion of radio music 
has strengthened attendance at ectneots 

Although we arc not concerned with broadcastmg generally, 
hut only as it contributes to indmdual leisure, there arc'Onc or 
two aspects of it which have a general public mterest In tlm 
country, broadcasting is a public monopoly, it is technically 
controlled by tlic Post Office, which collects die annual license 
fee, hut the ''instrument of supply” b a public utility corporanon 
acting under a Parhamentary charter In America, broadcasting 
IS a commercial enterprise, though amalgamation and some 
measure of control hy wave-length has niodihcd die ongmal 
free-for-all competition, programmes are mainly sponsored by 
advertisers, there is a mulaphaty of radio stauons, and of course 
listeners pay no license fee EaA system has its advantages, but 
as this country is unlikely to go over to the commercial sj-stem, 
it may be useful to consider in what way sse can improve out 
own. 

Monopoly has its respormbthties and its dra\\ backs it needs 
both a cotrectiv e and constant stunulus Within the organization 
this could be achies'cd by decenttahzation and by introdunng a 
litge measure of regional autonomy, encouraging the regions to 
citiulation and to compete against one another, at the same time 
bnngmg out the best features and peculiar gemus of each locality 
Then the programme staffs shoidd be changed frequently and 
not allow^ to grow stale, dicy could be changed about the 
regions, or sent abroad, and even allowed “sabbaucai” penods 
for “rc&eshct” purposes Tlierc should be a constant influx of 
new ideas and talents, and nothmg should be allowed to get 
hardened or stereotyped. Real alternative programmes should 
be presented to'suic ddferent tastes, and m this connection, some- 
thmg needs to be said about methods of asccrtaming the pubhc 
taste. 

In its early days, the CBC was enteipnsuig, adventurous and 
courageous. It led public taste rather than followed it, and broadly 
speaking, this is the best way to raise the popular stanthrds. It 
had the courage of its convictioiis (and u had convictioiis of its 
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o»n) xnd u g2%*e m minr ^ood thcigi anJ *« a jMg*J 
the uholf, ic* wKcH tJi? fujjiic retpoivjKl, unt3 it 
nfn 013. to piN too mwh }«*! to Kcrioiu] tricma and artadSt 
and to Jow I’i onpinaj faidj and enthouatm I-oiinj; Wicf i-'^ 
loclf. It began to try anxKnnly to fed ott “asKat the 

wi-aed, ratrad of giving It rtaDj pood tttiifandtTtiinng IS tic 

icirc g^wth of puHie appfcoanon. ‘TjUraen mcarch** 
up. and altboagb thn ru) do tome tnadoical pood, it » only too 
Idiely w mu!t m apfronrtutwn to a “Icaai common domw- 
natot" of public taate. by tclying too much on tutatJO xsd oo 
the vocal cunom), uttLout aUoweg lu.'Scacntly fot the t3r^ 
nujonrr Il«:dei^broai3t*trg tbotJd alwavnlfrptof'ewhat lO 
advance of the average level of popular tatte- 

lnd«d. there n a dar ger m all these pablic nal.ty cofporaoo^ 
that the tnKreau of the “cD^u.men'’ ru) tot be jJfopetly tafe 
gturded. Predoerr and coritimet mtercst cannot f'Oprtly be 
conbtrvi U » oUd p mbablv be ta the best twerots of tbc 
public and the BBC roe’f if a namute fnenon (uy * fattbaf) 
of the bcenve fee be taken to »obj*dne a Lortnen’ A»octatioB 
ennrtl) independent of the BBC and detedy rctponsible to the 
Istsmag pubLc, which wocld hold a watching btxf fof Isttnen 
tstercatt and cspecoHv fot cooicantlv hdpng to tane the Icvd of 
pubhc (lite 

In any cav, it b the du^ of the brener, not only to make lie 
ben ponible tae of his Lneiung time, but coeitantly to prtsa u* 
assooaoon \nih other* for ptograirwly higher naiadard* oi the 
brmdcasttag program reel. 
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Music is a world in itself it is a separate and uiuversal language 
with Its Own immensely nA content and appeal No art can be 
translated m terms of another art So fat as the senses arc con- 
cerned, both painting and htciature appeal primarily through 
the eye, while music appeals through the car, but all appeal 
directly to the muid and spmt It is sometimes said that literature 
appeals to the irund and music to the heart, that its message is 
purely emononal and not mtdlectual, but this is a false antithesis 
and all true music-lovers would reject it To some mdecd music 
appeals more potverfuUy than literature and the visiu! arts, 
while others, including many great men, arc virtually tone-deaf, 
or like the majonty, have but an elementary appreciation of 
music, and no knowledge of its technique 

Sit W H Hadow, m his wise little introducaon to Music in 
the Home University senes, has the following trenchant pas- 
sage. “By a suange obliquity of vision, many people hold that 
the full enjoyment of music is compatible with a complete 
Ignorance of its structure, us vocabulary and even its alphabet 
Among the subjects which commonly engage our attention 
tlierc u One, and one alone, of which a man sviU assert with 
pnde that he knows nothing of music alone, be sviU assert 
tvuh a flourish that he is wholly unacquamted with its history. 
Its aesthetics, its pnnoples of imposition, and that he cannot 
read the characters in w luch it is wntten There are even amateun 
who write to the newspapen and dedare that they (or more 
modestly, their fnends) are possessed of an exquisite sensibihty 
to music which would be cr^cd like a butterfly’s wu^ if they 
overlaid it with the burden of exact study that music ‘speaks to 
the heart, not to the head,’ to use dicu favourite phrase, and 
that our pleasure m it is blunted or weakened by any under- 
standing of Its methods ’’ 

Many who do appreaatc good rauac and would like to know 
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mofc of «. uy tiity no lUnr to KU<Jy i«. tul t^c eWncnti cf 
nuMC arc no irote UJTttyli lo Uanj tlitn any c^Iirf srjJy, 
jyyrrc»»on pro*A'i itra^y ««h umlcnf^tinp, awl tljcrc » 
nol^anp Vihidi froie rvdJy anJ lattinyly rcpayt owr troubV 
Apart frotn Str W H lUiovkS little Ixiolt. wbidt thotJJ 
read hy a'l wl o wuh tn know more of tninw, tlicfc are otbft 
umplc liandUx'kt on "llota to LiUA to Music.** fc«t ptinicJ 
»^h drmnuiry knovilcJgc, the tot wjy n osTUniuHy lo l“tt^ 
with all o«f mcntjcn t'» tlic iJmittftfly preat compos.oorts;, on 
tlir raJ«f, on pra/rrapSone rccorJi, ami thovc all hy teuj.'sg 
cstry opponunt) lo po anJ %ee « petformeJ. 

Tlie rjsgUih in ipj'e of tvhat ii wvncti'na aHcBcd to ike 
contrarN are i^’uirnihtedly a muudl nation. We tad a prrJt 
muunl tradition m the patt. «)jdi for a lime au'Tcrsl eclipse, 
but haa row frown up ap am to full equality with that tnf 
otler people kVe ire enterni? not only into our own riA 
henfjpe. bt t tn our apprtcution of the wotU’i yrrat ntuHe, are 
lap lebaiJ none 

Ikfore tirf days of I roadeaumi;. tlie gramoplaonc had dose 
iroch to diFuse the knowlcdf and appreciation of pood tataic, 
and IS ctmfnbunim n itdl of i2>e greatest importanee. The 
adiiflupe of die gramoplKmc tecord » that ore can gTadoally 
build up a Lbrary of one’t own faiounun in ah Linda of tnouc. 
and play diem whenever one tt tn the mood to hear • partaeutie 
piece of music instead of bong dependent on the chancei of the 
radio programme, and replay them at any pmc to one’* Jicatt * 
content Circulating libranea of ireonij alio enai to mpplement 
our own roourcn For iho»e who cannot do iha. howeref. 
broadosong doca now give excellent and frequent »clea«mj of 
ah clattet of gramoplio^ mmio 

UroadcatUnp has certainly done ajj immense semce in dif- 
fusing a knowledge of good mmie among ah classes of the 
population, large nurtibert of whom lud little opportunity of 
ever hearing it befotc There are still tnuiie punss who say they 
cannot listen to "canned music,” but m spite of ns infenomy to 
a dtreci programme (which to some also contains demens of 
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datracnon) the majority of us who ate amateurs m musical 
appreciation have good cause to be grateful for the opportumao 
and pleasure given us by broadcast music A great deal of tlurd 
and fifth-rate stuff js also broadcast it u true, and it may he said 
that, even as regards good music, dierc is danger of its being 
cheapened by its bemg laid on mo frequently or used as back- 
ground, but the remedy in both cases b m our own hands As 
to the infenor stuffy the only efleenve remedy is the cduanon of 
-popular taste, and the pressure of intelligent pubbe opinion on 
the broadcutmg authonoes As to "cheapening good music," 
tve should never of course turn it on as a mere background, but 
only when \vc arc prepared to give it the full attention which it 
deserves, and we can never become too fanubar with good 
music if we treat it as scnously as we sliould Shakespeare or other 
. great htcrature. 

So far, we have been coosidenng only the appreaauon of 
music, but there are of course two broad aspects of music which 
react indmacel}' upon one another, and may be called tlie appre- 
ciative and the executant One cannot fauly define these as the 
passive and the active, for appreaauon, to be of any real value, 
must be active and concentrated, just Lke the enn^ apptecu- 
oon of great bterature or visual art But assuming that we 
have Ican^ the alphabet or notation of music and somethmg of 
the structure of ns pnnapal forms, u is likely greatly to enhance 
out positive pleasure and delight m music, besides sharpening 
our understanding and appreaauon of the art, if we can our- 
selves play some instrument 

The snuU heJy derives exquisite pleasure (his older auditon 
may dunk qmte disproportionate to the performance) from his 
execunoa on a penny whistle or a mouth organ — at least that u 
the b^innmg of music for him So widx mote senous and 
mature students— if we can Icam to master some iiutrument for 
ourselves, we sliall have a far keener interest m the appreciation 
of music as a whole In the days of die aspidistra and the and- 
macassar, and the msntuomi of the front parlour, it was a pomt 
of honour and social coovenoon that this apartment should 
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contaia, wlicrc posntlc, a pano, aad that someone, ttstuUy tiie 
snuQ dangHter or danghters of dse hoese, sKould be compdled, 
irrespective of any dncciruble or indeed desptt pro- 

nonnerd antipathy, to pracccc trgnlaily upon s' hat becainr for 
lenaave noghboun an tramimcni of torture The reign of the 
jnano in the parlour was largdy abrogated by the advent of die 
gramophone, X'hidi proved perhaps only an csdunge of evils; 
hut although lae do not wish to go bade to those days, at least 
they show^ not only an awareness of music, but an ambition, 
often misplacrd. to rraVr- iC, 

So, svhde for tnanj of us mtcQigcnt appreciation of music 
must suficc, and is in itself an inestimable resource, let us by aU 
means cctend the tmmhct of those ssho also mate mode, even 
in the simplest svast, cot as a social convemioT, but as an acth'C 
pleasure^ so that England may reafly become a mttsical nadesn 
asam. The first step is to Icam about the diffitreni musical insini- 
ments, svinch everybody should do whether intending to play 
one or cot. There are bole handbooks whidi iIIustratE and 
explain the vaneus mstiumeT<a in an orchestra, and the part 
whidi eadi contribiites to the whole, bat in any case the best 
way ts, of course, to go and see them in action. In London and 
oth^ large aces, and even m many smaller places, there are 
ample oppommma for doing dm London m particular, 'Widi 
ia ’‘promenade** concerts, its many concesr halls and societies, 
is excellent orthescias. is chamber music concerts and organ 
reatals, evn down to music m the paiis, offers abundant 
dxnce of opportucioes for seemg music of all kinds performed, 
and the la^ provmaal ones have also their great musical 
tradiQons. One should talc o v er v diance of seeing music per- 
formed and thm of learning the interplay and fitnehon of the 
vaTioasu£Stniinent5,bOT short of dus, mneh ts done on the radio 
to teach min i cal a ppredacoa and instrumental fimcoon, both 
ui the general and m the school programmes. 

From tins it is a short step to leaming to play onesdfi even if 
mie i chosen lastnuneni s the modest Sate, mastery of which, 
however, asofanytnsrruinent,is aconadeiableartmitsdf One 
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nu-y then either makt up a quartet for practice m eacir other s 
houses, an activity whi^ has given lasting quiet pleasure to 
nuny people, not only in towns hut in the villages and the 
heart of the country, or join a local orchestral society or band 
Clioral, operatic and or^esttal soctcQcs are social and musical 
organizations which engage many peoples’ leisure in the 
pleasantest manner There are no doubt drawbacks to musical 
■practice in the household or neighbourhood (especially if the 
instrument chosen is the trombone or the double bass) but much 
must be fotgiven the enihusmt for tiic sake of the resultant 
harmony Surely no more harmless ot pleasant assoaation of 
human.kmd tan be imagined than for tlic purpose of makmg 
melody 

For those who cannot face the lengthy and difficult art of 
mastering the piano, much saosfacnon can be denved from a 
pianola or player-piano There u also that even more formidable 
instrument, the organ, and t have had several enthusiastic 
organists among my acquaintance, who at least iiavc been able 
to get ample church practice 

One form of music is open to all of us who possess any ear 
for muttc at all, and that is «ngmg One may have no more 
than an otdiiurv natural voice, and derive wry much pleasure 
(even if this IS not shared by all one’s auditors) from ctetcismg 
It We should all indeed sing more it is a good dung in itself 
Even the most unmusical of us are moved to smg in the bath, 
but there should be much more both mdividual and coUeenve 
singmg Although the supenor affected to despise it, community 
singing desen'cffiy became and should be agam a popular move- 
ment, and the English as wdl as the Welsh should be nouble 
for their singing Tlierc arc many admirable collections of songs 
that can be sung by all, students' soiq^s {the BBC has done much 
to populanzc these), old English and other lutional traditional 
Songs’ and aits Many of the Victorian, ballads, even the senti- 
mental ones.andsomc of die real old music-hall ditnes, are worth 
coUcctmg and smgmg One could easily make a list and reper- 
tory of the best of them, adding some of the tuneful numbers 
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froTi Gilbert and Sullivan and otter favounos “Sing-«JngJ are 
not such a feature at they used to be, and yet they might be 
practised, with an improved and extended repertory, more 
often with advantage We dull not go back to the Victorian 
drav/mg-room custom, when everyone was expected to bni^ 
their “mtaic” and be penuaded with infimte apparent coyness 
and reluctance to sing or play, bur the praence of smgmg spon- 
taneously tn the home arvl m tnuson is a pleasant one and should 
not be alien ed to die out. 

Bong blest personally with what I gather is an ordmanly 
pleasant natural voice, though ennrely untrained, I have not 
hesitated to use it, and at least have given myself a great deal of 
pleasure A man or w oman who sings fitely a.*id spontaneously, 
if only malung a cheerftd noise about the house or at wotk, is 
not liiuly to be unhappy or misanthiopie ih duposiuon. The 
value of singing and muac has been amply prervedan the factory 
and wcikshop, and perhaps it may become more prevalent out 
of doors in the furore, wnhoot imitating German regtmeotation, 

Movements like the Engjnb Folk Dance Society, founded by 
Cccd Sharp, which eococrages not only tradinonal naove folk 
and moms dances, but also music and song, desesve-wide sup- 
port, I have often actcodcd the annual fesnval* at the Albert Hall 
and many rehearsals and performances at Cecil Sharp House, 
Lotion, and allawmg for a cmasn degree of selfK^osaousness 
and arnfiriality perhaps inseparable from such movemenn, there 
can be no doubt of the tnicnsc pleasure aTitl release which these 
aSbrd to the thousands who take part in them and spectators 
alike, or of the valuable service thw perform m keejnng alive 
and saengthenmg our nd natsoaal tradiQon and bentage, or 
even of their international significance m bringing together 
difierent peoples ta the harmless aod pleasant enjoyment of song, 
music and danemg. A musical England is likci) to be a “meirie 
England.” 
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Many staosttcs have been published showing the astonishing 
growth of the emenu habit in the few decades since the intro- 
duction of the Elm, and solemn enquiries and speculations have 
concerned themsdves with the prolublc edects of indulgence in 
this habit on adult, and especially uponjuvcnile audiences Most 
ordinary urban families or their individual members seem to 
have formed tlic habit of going to the emema, irrespective of 
■what IS shown on the screen, about once a week or even oftencr 

The section devoted to Broadcasting and tlic Cinema m the 
New Survey oj IxnJjtt Life and Labour refers to the fear often 
expressed of ^e grovnng influence of mechanued orgamzabons 
as tending not only to foster the habit of passive recepti-nt) of 
entettamment at the expense of the mote active and energetic 
pursuits of leisure, but also possibly to establish somctlimg of 
the nature of a dictatorship of amusement and even'of opinion. 
On investigation, however, it was found that, over t]» period 
coveted by the enquiry, active punuits had also greatly increased, 
and the conclusion v, as reaped that "the human spirit is unlikely 
to he sansEed ■with the passive reception of impressions through 
the ear and eye, but will contmue to crave, possibly with even 
greater intensity, some more active means of selfexpression.” 
Well, this IS very cheermg and let us hope it is true, though the 
danger of indulging la too much "passive reception'' of any- 
thing IS obvious. 

Film-going as a soaal habit is the development of but a few 
decades, but in that time, like broadcasting, it has become 
practically universal, and m the same period, the film itsdf has 
made great strides at least teduucally Most older people re- 
member the early cmcmas and the days of the silent film The 
fint revolution was the conimg of the “talkie,” and now 'W’c, 
shall have available telcviZcd pictures direct to the screen, a great 
extension of colour and stereoscopic projection and other im- 
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f>ro\ enicnti U’lat indufncf thof clojmcntt will vjvm 
0« cinctni 31 II i* loiLv. atiJ upon I rtudcimnj' oil 
land tnd Ifjjjtiirjte iKntit m the other, ft iiuini I’C »cen- 
Trom tl« pr»i!ii of new «>f a wclS-btlincctl Jnnife, •* 

bwt cne tleiiimt imonn* many othm nf ponul’lc 
and a.ltujl vah e and our concern n twily tolcam wKa* '*'c 
for fiom tlje wrmi. and what » the beat «c can pet f^rom it 5ft 
ilic tunc wlijfh we wan to devote to the onema Ai ^ 
theatic and the concai-luH. wt thocid po to Kt a pafucular 
pTogratnmr and not metely a» a hihit to pa« die umC irreipec- 
Orc of wlui u on the icrren If moa fdnv^ocn 
iqpotI) to adopt iha attitude tow-ardi the ctretna, lh< ttandxrd 
offilm-tnakinp would underjoapfi/ounJ revolution 
w c thould mAc tlw uTve demanJi and eiycct unular tUftdardi 
from the Uni at from broadciitmp or the theatre, or fro*w a^iy 
other art. If a wt^iocnt nurDl<r of the mtetli^ent ptfhhc will 
titint on the hot fJnu of cvtT) land, and wnU po to tJ>c enema 
only wlien and where ihcie are at*a2thte, we thoJl prt "hat we 
want, either tlirouph the irulrntry, or oxir own co^petauvf 
effon, in film ifKieoet, or through hodu 
Thi« CQuntrs*. to uy cothinp of the Ciopif, u eipeCtally noi 
m the belt kind of film mitend. in the daily hm ofi“ 
m iti lined vsenery and hntonc pan. m lO indunnal >tid other 
acnvitici, and mail of th« nutcml u itill very larpely (leplceted 
Vinous induitrul and public imdemkinpi are now ptittmp out 
excellent short and “docuroentary’* fJnu tuiuhle fft pubbe 
ihownng, and much more cm be dime in llus field. ‘The w-otk of 
the Crown Film Unit, which bepan as the G P O UMt, under 
the able direction of Mr Gnenon, u an example of wfut can be 
done to produce fint-dan filnu, many of them companng very 
favoumUy with tlic most experoive productiom of Hollywood 
or Bnmh studios, and able to piss suecnsTuUy the box-office teit 
even under present commcrcul conditions. The waruiO* Mnus* 
' py of Information also produced good work, though much of 
dm writ necessarily propaganda. Some accoimt of what hoi been 
done at the best in both the commercial and the "rtP^ory ' 
field* IS given in recent books on the film, for cxiroplct m Dt, 
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MmvcU’s Pelican volume Film (whieii also gives a list of other 
tools on the sutject) 

Other countncs, notably Russia, have shown what can be 
done m the successful and indeed exhilarating treatment of what 
at first sight might seem mtractabfe or unexciung material Wc 
are much more ahundantly endowed, and yet, wc let it largely 
run to waste while giving support to large expenditures on 
artificial and tawdry stones turned out from Hollywood and 
Bnosh studios under the so-called pohey of givmg the pubhc 
what die industry beheves the pubhc wants — that is, catering 
for the lowest common measure of mentabty and taste It rests 
with the film-going public to alter this state of things 

The best way to start is to form a local film society This can 
be done by the initiative of a few enthusiasts m any district with 
very modest resources Dr Manvcll m his book above quoted 
explains how to set about it Once a local move is made, it will 
be found there 1$ plenty of help available UsuaUy, the local 
anema manager, if he ts an emerpnsuig and intelhgent person, 
IS only too glad to have clear mdicauon of what hu pubhc wants, 
and if a sufTiacnt number of them want it. he be found 
responsive to their demands, $0 far as his contracu adnui If the 
film society can get sufiiaent local support, arrangements can be 
made to hold a repertory performance m tlic anema, say on 
Sunday aftemoom, and in asscmblmg programmes, there is now 
fortunately a wide choice, vvbidi will steadily expand wntli the 
constant accumulanon of material and mereased pubhc demand 
for good films 

The British Film Imatutc was founded m 1933 to foster and 
help local film sooeoes and inteUigcnt filmgoers, and to build 
up the National Film Ijhraty, films fiom which are available on 
loan at modest rates All Ic^ soaccics should be afiihated to it 
for a guinea annual subsenpnoo. for whicJi they will receive at 
all omes expert advice, assistance in sdcction of films from the 
Library and from other sources, and the pcnodical and special 
puhhcations of the Insutute These are very useful and can be 
obtained separately by individuals interested In addition to the 
National Film Library, there B the Central Film Library kept at 



the Imperial Institule and mcotporating Empire, GJ O f Crown 
and Ministry of Informaaon films, a. nch and grotsing coUcc- 
Oon. The Film Ccnnc also exists as consultants on dooimentary 
films , and produces a quarterly Documentary News Letter, 
whidi enables one to m toadi with this large and fertile 
field of film producQon. Commercial and other bodies, such as 
Shell, Bnnsh Commercial Gas, Bnnsh ImmiOional, Gaumont- 
Bnmh, Pathcscope and others, produce and rent many films 
suitable for repertory programmes A stock is also held by the 
London Film Society*, the premier body of this kind. - 

As Dr Manvell saj's "A weU-organiacd film society is one of 
the greatest pleasures obtainable and a definite addition to the 
soaal life of anv community fiom it can branch out all types of 
cultural actmey ” It u to be hoped that the Community Centres 
which one hopes to see set up in erery dismct will all lodude 
film equpment ra thetr atnemaes. but there is soil much that the 
commeriu cmema can do to co-operate m this moremest, the 
growth of which ts bound to hare a benefioal rfieci on the 
standards of the mdmtry 

Many spools already hare substandard film projeaois, and 
all schools should be equipped with them, for the film can play 
an important part in education, if properly handled. Its intelligent 
use would certainly tram a new gencranon to appreaaic and 
demand a mneh higher standard m the commercial canetna, quite 
apart fiom the influence of television and the growth of the 
repertory movement. 

There are of course, already some < which speoahze m 

repertory progr a mmes, such as the Academy, Studio One and 
others in London, and wc may expect their number to be added 
to in out time. 

If all these influences could be concentrated and co-ordinated 
m a nanonal filmgocrs’ assoaatioa, worlang m coiyuncdon with 
the Bnmh Film Instcnite and other bodies, and recruited from 
die ranks of local film soaeoes and intelligent filmgoers, w e 
should soon have in tbs country a ancma and film industry 
Worthy of Britain and the Empire 



The Theatre 


Tire theatre has ciosted for over tvvo dtousand years since 
the days bf anaent Greece, and after its temporary extinction on 
the fall of the Roman Empire and its rehirth under the auspices 
of tlic medieval Cliurch, it has passed through many vicissitudes, 
with alternate periods of glory and d«line, c\cn to decay, but 
threatened men and institutions live long, and the theatre, as the 
vehicle of drama, corresponds to some permanent need of the 
human spint In our own day. it has been threatened wth the 
competition of the anema, and of broadcasong and television, 
but soil u survives, and even revives under the stimulus of these 
other media. 

The drama, like hterature and music, is, I venture to think, 
an essential mgiedient in any mtcQigent person's leisure, or art 
of hvmg, and the best way to apprecute it is to see it acted by 
living acton on a physical stage, as did the atizcns of anaent 
Greece and those of London in Shakespeare’s day If we ate 
unable to go to the theatre, we can soil hear, and see, plays 
through the medium of broadcastmg and tclevuion by out own 
hearths, but as with radio music, this is but a substitute for, or 
complement to the teal thmg. though excellent in itself There 
are three constituents in the theatre— ihe play, the acton, and not 
least important, the audience, phjncally present and inspiring 
all on or behind the stage by their response ft has been so since 
the days of Aesdi)ltu, Sophocles and Eunpide, down to Shaw. 
"What would happen if plays m future were only aaed before 
the microphone and tclcsTSor, as films before the camera, happily 
there is no need to enquire, Ibr the theatre is not dead yet, but 
on the contrary, u probably on the eve of a sail greater flow ermg 

Theatre-goers today arc “mote fortunate than those of the 
later Victorian period when the art of the theatre was m the 
doldrums before new life was breathed into it I was just of an 
age to see that revival, and Uiongh m my home the theatre was 
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loolLfd at aitance a% bcmg more a snare of the drvii than a 
sourer of cdificanoi. 1 tronage as a youtk to culko my first 
exatmg contaca wii the svoiU of tKe stage. T hare bem an 
ardait and regular ibcatre-go« ever since, in my earha days, 
mostly , and stJl not infretjosntly. for the salte of good rompany. 
fiom the elevaaem of the “gods** or the ba^ of the pit. Since 
those days, the theatre, despite comciercultsm and the oun- 
peaaon of other attracnom, has tmpfoved m nuny srevs, and 
espeoally, die repe r t ory movement has spread far and vtidc. ' 

Those who hre m the great aoes. cspeoaHy', of coone, ton- 
doo, can casdy , t£ they «vdl, enjoy the theatre, hut for residents 
n the smallct towns, the villages and the countryside, it u not so 
easv Tbs remedy may be partly in their own hands, as even 
some small vilbgcs hare prosed. It bes mamly m the ccension 
and strengthoaiag of the repertorv nervetnent. and the forma- 
non of lool soocaa or aides to support it. There ts ample 
taloit available. 

Every community centre, tomi hall or village insotiite 
thitni^om the conony shotdd be able to provide a stage sti£- 
oendy capped to allow ade^nate if simple performances of 
good pUys. A great oppottmucv was missed m the last revKiOn 
of the Pnblic Libraries and Museums Acts to insert a sunple 
gtvzng local anthonues penmssne posven to provide 
facdino and support for such perfiirmances, but this can be 
remedied when new c entig are available and local adminisna- 
Qon overhauled. The theatre should be as Icgttunare a part of 
local life as that cxccllem msatuoon. the pubW Lbrazy 

Repertory companies should be inierchangeahlc or organized 
m regions or trams, so that tbcir comhoi^ resources should 
cover any given area taoittefiectrvdy. as has been su^ested by 
Mr St- John Errae and others A great deal of interesting and 
suggestive material on this subjeci will be found m an admiiaUe 
report issued some uiae ago by th- Board of Education on the 
■Drama m Adult Educatioa, wdudi will be foimd eminently 
readable d«pire its cScial fom. 

Tihc future of the theatre lies m trge measure widi the reper- 
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tory movement, not only in itsdf, tut as a stimulant to the 
recruiting field for the professional stage — not that the tt^ertory 
tlieatre is not partly professional also, but it has room for amateur 
talent The Bnmh Drama League costs to foster this movement 
and to help tlie art of the drama generally. All local groups and 
soactics. as well as individuals interested m the drama, should 
join the League, wIucK is able to asset them m many svays, in 
regard to the production of plays, properties, fees, expert advice, 
the arculation of copies of plan's, and so forth It has an ctcellent 
library and issue a journal It aLo arranges national compeunons 
in the production of plays, and m wort has also an international 
‘ispect. 

. There are many play-ptodiicmg soacacs, and a number of 
repertory thratiw m London and the provinces, and the Arts 
Loguc of Service maintains a “travelling theatre” which tours 
the country Many vilLsgcs have dieir own acting groups and 
tliete u a Village Drama Soacty whose work covers the country- 
side Plays ate often peeformed m the Women’s Insotutes Par- 
ticulars ofail tliese acernnes ategisenm the report on the Drama 
m Adult Education already rclerred to, but tt would be a good 
thing if this survey undertaken nearly twenty yean ago could 
now be brought up to date The C E M.A and E N S A organi- 
zations have done much good work under war-time conditions, 
and these and other activincs should be continued and erstended 
m the future > 

The movement for a Naoonal Theatre progressed so far as to 
secure an excellent site at South Kensington, and it seems a great 
pity iliat this was afterwards deemed unsuitable The function of 
the National Theatre is not to compete with the commeraal 
theatres in the inner West End of London, but to set up a public 
wluch would be nation-wide and even international, who \\ ould 
resort to the Theatre wherever placxd, and from this point of 
view South Kensington was sufilaeatly central and m other 
svays suitable Unoffiaal “national’* theatres like the “Old Vic” 
and “Sadler’s Wells" did not suffer ftom being in the Waterloo 
Road and Isbngton respectively A Natiorul Tlieatre is tovjues- 
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nonafct) desmbic, and menis Satt aoatance, but tbe great thing 
B to have a li\-e, active drama movemeot throughout the cona* 
try, manifest in every tossm and village, of which the Nadoaal 
Theatre tn London, the Shate^^arc Theatre at Stratford, and 
other msnenaons ■would he merely symbols and oSUhoots- 
M) own oeycnence m London conld doabdess be paraStled 
by that of nunv other las ers of the theatre both m the metro- 
polls and m man^ provincial odes where there was an acQvc 
repertory mos cmem Apart from the ordinary theatres, 1 rc~ 
member •wnth espeoal pleasure the admirable enterprise of the 
Lena AshtscU Players at the Century Theatre at Netting Hill, 
the St. Pancras Peoples Theaac. the Tavistock Little Theatre, 
the Embassy at Swiss Cottage, the Q and Kidimond Theatres, 
the Mercurj' and many other little theatres in town, besides, of 
eomse. the Old Vic and Sadhr s Wells. Earlier manones arc of 
the Literary Theatre on the Hampstead Garden Stiborh. of 
Everyman, of the Barnes Theatre before it bersme a esnema, and 
other repertory movements in the enter suhoibs. A eourapous 
and racccssful venture, m s tew of our variable clunate, is the 
Open Alt Theatre la Regents Park, I have seen Greek plays at 
st^ unlikely places as the Holbom Empire and the Chis^^ 
Vanety Theatre. Mia Nancy Pnee also organized a People's 
Theatre movement, and there were other mterestmg open* 
menu. Many of these are, alas, thmgs of the past, hut I am con- 
fident that they wiD be repeated ard ntraded m the revival and 
cscpansion of mteCigent interest m the theatre 'which is bonrsd 
to come m the finute 

A simple ptaenre which ( can cocdullv recommend to all 
playgoers as lik^ to bring them much pleasure m later yean 
IS to preserve all their theatre progtammes or pliy-biUs- 1 have 
kept mcBt of tnme, thongh I am afraid by no means all, but 
even so, 1 have a coQecoos of some eight hnndied or so eictend- 
log &om die beginning of the cenmry This does not r ep rese nt 
aB my vuits to the tlxatre. not of course does it indite the 
large number of tscdlent broadcast plays I have hslened to, but 
rfie collection, such as n is, has given me many happy meinones 
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and has interested many fnends Recently, 1 arranged them m 
order of date by -j can, nombcied them all m one sequence, and 
produced an mdex under the odes of the plan’s which enables 
me to see at once wlien I saw a pittrcular play and to turn up 
the onguial programme, 1 Veep them al! handdy m box-files on 
my bookshelves Not only tlic particulan and the castes of the 
performance, but also the advertisements on die earlier pro- 
grammes are today a nutter of cunous mterest Many, of coutse, 
also contain contemporary photographs of actors and a«tcsscs 
With die memoncs summoned up by these programmes over a 
^period now not far short of Iialf a century, an interesting book 
could be wnticn. In any case, 1 can promise that the pracucc of 
keeping p\iy-bvlls will give to die dicatic-goct an add^ pleasure 
whai m die future he may wish to recall liu experiences As an 
cide mt'nioiff, it would often be an adiantjge if management* 
pruued a bncf synopsis, or at least some indication of die play, 
on the programme, together xvith ilic date of presenwnon 
Tl«re IS one way in whidi lovers of die dranu, cspcculiy 
those not wdun easy reach of the theane or unable for any 
reason often to go (here, can nuintam their active interest m it 
and give dicmselves much quiet enjoyment, and dut b to form 
amongst their fnends a play-reading orcle It may be quite a 
small one without restnetmg choice of play, since parts in rcad- 
mg can if necessary be doubled or even trebled. If the circle « 
affilutcd, at a modest fee, to the British Drama League, sets of 
the pUy chosen mil be sent for readmg. and advice given as to 
dioicc A private reading of a play by a arcic is of course not a 
performance, so diexc is no question of a fee The pby may be 
either read straightforwardly m die ordinary way, or memben 
of the circle may wish to impart some measure of dramatic 
tendering into their “part*'’ — in dm way latent talent is some- 
times discovered, and a arcle has been known to develop into 
an acting group Alternate, or occasional, meetmgs can be 
devoted to the discussion of the plays read In any case, a play- 
rcading circle is a very pleasant social, and even mtellectual 
resource cither m town or m country I can testify to this from 
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pcrsonil nqxnencc, having formed 'one which m a ihort tune 
grew quite bejond niy ability to keep up with its acPviacs 
As I have said, interest u» the theatre or die drama in some 
form is a dcsuablc and indeed essential part of om:*s lasure, and 
1 hasc no fear that the cinema or broadcasting wiU 5a die long 
run do otherwise than strengthen dus facL 
The ncv. Arts Council of Crcat Bntain (successor of wartune 
C.E M A ) hu much scope for bcnchcent activity jn this and 
related fields. 



Art Galleries, Museums, 
Lectures, etc. 


In the Introduction to this book, tcfcrence was nude to the 
wealth of public possessions of the ordinary atizcn, cspcaiUy 
perhaps those who dwell in or neat a metropolis like London or 
one of the preat provinoal emes Bernard Shaw was quoted as 
speaking of the pabces filled with treasures, well wanned and 
lighted and expertly staffed, and the many dchghtful parks, 
gardens, and estates which Kt possessed, uv conunon with, the 
rest of the community , whose equal discnmmatmg use of them 
did but add to his own eryoyment As a auzen of London and 
an actrve traveller about my own countiy*, I certainly have all 
these nclies m excclsis and take every possible oppottomey of 
enjoying them 

Let us look at some of these resouros for our leisure If I do 
so pnmanly as a Londoner, » ts because \ can thus speak from 
personal cicpenencc, and there are about ten nulhoti other 
people m or witlun reacli of London, not to speak of visiion, 
but some of my suggesaons apply in vatying measure to other 
odes, and some things touched on later in this section ate wttlun 
the reach of everyone 

The resources in London alone ate almost bmitlcss and extend 
not only to the great national collecnom but to many less knosvn 
places, such as the Dulwich Gallery, the Jefir^’c Museum, Ho- 
garth’s House at Chiswick, the Bethnal Green Museum, Leighton 
House in Kensington, the Homitnan Museum, Carljle’s House, 
the South London Art Gallery, and many others This is no place 
to catalogue London’s “si^ls,” but they may be found in any 
good guide to the metropolis, such as Muirhead’s Blue Guide 
and the London Transport Guide 

The practice of having gmde-lccturcn at the principal art 
gallencs and museums js an cxccDent one and ought be extended 
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With advantage Tbar talks aitd expert kncmicdge are a great 
help to the ordinary tminstrocted visitor m cnahlmg him better 
to apprecute the valoe, ygnificancr aal variety of the treasnres 
txrctanied m these CDlleeoom. The talks and toon arc other 
general, embraong tbe whole collection, and fonmng an 
admirahlc mirodncaon to ic. or deal with specia! periods or 
depamnena m detail, ar-d arc sometunes arranged in senes. 
With the wealth of material avadabte for instant iQostration, 
mformal talks are rcaC^ both educative and a stimnlos to 
further interest ai^ itody The Icemrets are ahva^t ready, more^ 
over, to answer questions. 1 know one lady. ^ ho, m years past, 
taking systcnUDc notes, denved great benefit firons attending 
regularly the senes of Iccrare-umrs given b)' the two lecturers at 
the British Museuai, who were, moreover, always helpful and 
courteous 13 answering her questions and giving hints for further 
study. The fouadaaotis of a sotcid knowledge of specsal fields, 
swnh die opening op of new cuerests, may be laid la tho way. 

Tbe pnnapal gaBenes and museums themsdves also public 
many adromble guides to their collections, often iBustrated, at 
modisT pnets, and these can be ttudied with advantage They 
aiso prodnee a wide ni^ of photographs, many m colour, of 
the more oustandmg picmtes. sculpture and other cxhibin tn 
the gaOenes. and k w ould cot be a bad nonon to form a coBec- 
tton or coQecOons of these, which being for the roost part of 
uniform postcard sue, could be kept in oid-mdei boxes. The 
Media ScxicCy also tssue sunilar cards, mosdy of masteiptcces 
in forage gaHenes. These cards lend t hem sdvp to purposes of 
study, aad as arttsde reminders of the ongmals. wo^d be coo- 
siant sources of pleasure m the borne. 

As a bass of intdligent appreciatioii of an. it may be helpful 
to read such books as R. C Wtt's Hew to Look a Putvrrr, or 
Sir Fredcndc Wcdmorc's PiiuaCTs ani VetrSwg m the Home 
Unrveinty library. Tberr are several othen of the ram,- kmd, 

■ Before leaving tbe metropoLs, it may be usefnl to sagget 
that one pleasant means of e^lonng us resources rarMu fiiDy 
would be to jom one of tbe sooeocs w hiA penodicaDy arrange 
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tours or visits to pkccs of latercst in die London area, for m this 
way one may sec places not ordmaiUy accessible to the general 
public, such as the halls of the City Guilds, some famous private 
houses Or collections, public services, industrial works, etc It 
goes wthout saying that there are many interesung tlur^ to be 
seen in other cities, and I have espcaally pleasurable recollec- 
tions of the Scottish Nation^ Gallery in Edinburgh and of the 
fine collections m Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmmg- 
ham and other ones 

Nor arc the crowded treasures of this small island to be found 
only m galleries and museums What finer pilgrimage could be 
imagined than a tour of the magnificent cathedrals and abbeys 
of Bntam, to say nodung of innumerable fine cliurchcs through- 
out the land, even in the snuUese villages, which epitomize the 
religious and artisuc aspirations and even die soaal life of cen- 
turies, and there ate m addiuon the histone buildings, sutcly 
country mansions and other places of interest under the care of 
the Crown and the National Trust, tcfctence to which has been 
nude in earber sections 

Then there arc die numerous parks, pleasure gardens and 
estates under public control wludi offer many opportunities for 
eryoynient and even instruction Many of these parks and 
gardens, especially in and near London, have specul features of 
their own. There ate the great Botanic Gardens at Kew. of 
World-Wide fame, widi dieit specul collections and museums, 
which afford the widest range of lUQona! study of plant, flow ers 
and tree life under the pleasantest possible condmons, as the 
present writer can testify, having inhabited a house immediately 
outside the gates for some yean Some parks, like Battersea and 
Golders Hill, specialize in old English gardens, the Botanic 
Soaety* s gardens in Regents Park in roses, and there arc other 
individual features But there is one simple dung that urban 
authonnes might do more generally, remembering the compara- 
tive Ignorance of natural things prevalent in losvn populations, 
despite the English love of gardenmg, and that is to display more 
labels giving the famihar, rather dun the saenofic, names of 
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floftTfs, pbnts, trees, etc^ m that pat^ and gardens It is a good 
thing that these axe bang meicasiagl) med for outdoor per- 
formances of pUys, pageanu, dangng and music, for dopttc the 
onceruinty of dtt Ertghsh dimaic. tc has been said t'-nth some 
troth that one can spaid more days outdoors m England than 
anvwherc else, and esemhing we can do to encourage the hahrt 
benefia the nanonal health We have not been able to adopt the 
contmental babir of opea-air cafe, but at least v,c can mcreasc 
and improse the provision for simple catering m pirla and 
open spaces, not only m summer, but round the )*ear 
But Vi hat of the winter es'erangit Apart from gallenct, 
museums, concert4iaIh. theatres and cinemas, other possibdides 
exist. Although V e arc not so Wctarc-misded as the Amcticani, 
a fat wider public than ever before is alert and cunous about 
many topics The Amr) Edacanon scheme and cxpcnence 
during die war has had fe-reaching cfleets, and my own eseperv 
CRce ui leaunng to semce and avilian audiences has convmced 
me that tf a subject u bngbdy and straightforwardly presented 
and quesQoss answered ( beams trusts” have populanred tha) 
audiences may be relied upon. 

In Lemdoo at lease there n ample prosnsion for public lecture 
of all kinds, the various tmtvenity eoUegn and ocher founda- 
tions grve them, there arc unncrsity eronsion, \V E.A and 
other facilices. aud not least there are the admirable evening 
tomtsics of the L.C C , especuDv the Liicrary Insntutes, which 
oost to provide every cultural oppommin for which there » a 
suSicient public demand, lectures of all knidi, art and music 
apprecuoon. plavs, dtscusnotts. and i-axioos soaal acnvicus — in 
{act. they aim to provide a kind of popular mm crsity for all 
adult Londoners, at nominal f(«5 anddoiemarkablygoodwotk. 
B e sid es t hes e, there are vanous debanng and hterarv societies 
and mo^ Parliaments, and where these do not exist, it is always 
possible for bkc- mtn d e d people m a given area to g« together 
and provide them for themsd-rs. I know qmte smaD villages 
whii mamtam Bounshmg sooeocs and guilds of thu kmdrand 
m addition to that own ulent are aWc to pay expert leaurets to 
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come and talk to them Trom timetotime Some of my pleasantest 
experiences have been associated with such societies Reading 
and discussion ardes can always be formed on a modest scale to 
meet m one another’s homes Tlicrc are also the oppottunioes 
provided by the National Adult School Umon and the Co- 
operative Guild Some of tlwsc things have been menuoned m 
earlier sections, but there need be no lack of pleasant occupation, 
■whether m town ot country, summer or winter, for one's even- 
ings or other leisure time 

In great urban centres like London, there should be further 
development of lunch-hour lectutei or talks, and of poetry and 
other readings The gre?t populaiuy of the wartime lunch-hour 
concerts at the National Gallery inaugurated by Dame Myra 
Hess shows tliat there n alwaj-s an audience for such ventures 
There arc of course lunch-hour services and organ recitals, and 
one can always spend a profitable half-hour at a picture gallery 
if within reach, but more might be done to bring pictures, 
talks, etc , to local town halls and to large factories 



On Keeping a Diary 


Sos!i aie tom diansts, some actieve dunes, and some (by &■ 
the greater numter) have dianes dunst opon them, bat do not 
keep them- Iiyudiaous relatives and fnends present these hand' 
some morocco-bound volumes, espeaally to younger people, 
round about the New Year, but their virgm pages are rarely 
sullied beyond the first week or two m January, if at all. 

There is a very amusing story m the Cfu& Strert Kighls Bi/er- 
tainments of a man suspected of keeping a diary He was a 
X bachelor m easy eircunistances, with nothing to do, and bang 
contmually urged to uke up something, he one day dropped a 
vague remark about a dury This got magnified, and nb^n to 
spread about that this quiet mofTcmive nonentity was in reality 
another GrrnDe, secretly chronicling the hfe of hi* tune He 
began to be asked eserywhere and to recave extraordinary 
attentions 'WelHcnown people sought him out and appeared 
aiwous to confide m hun After a tune, indiscreet $oaety ladies 
began to press him for just a peep at the famous diary, but he 
was always evasrre In ^e fullness of tune, he died, and Soaetj’ 
at large almost held io breath while his trustees met m solemn 
conclase. There were sescralUrge locked volumes of the Diary 
The first was opened and was found to contain — some meteoro- 
logical olncTvaoons for a few pages, and then— notlung The 
other volumes had ncs w been used. 

You may not have the same experience, for dunes seem to be 
taking thar place with the many other boob of the making of 
which, according to Ecclesiastes, there is no end, but all the 
same, keeping a dury is good fun, when you have got mto the ^ 
way of It The present writer is by no means a born diansl, but 
although wncmg is his daily trade, some score of large quarto 
volumes and a number of pocket-«izc ones have already accu- 
mulated, composing probably well over a million words. Yet 
It consists of only the briefest possible objective record of things 
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done, entered up at odd moments w a busy day, though some- 
times unavoidably « longer mtctvals Already it is intensely 
intetestmg to browse over m retrospect and u sometimes praett- 
cally useful, bet its remuuscent value will greatly metease with 
tlic ^as«^e of time. One’s only regret is that it did not begui 
sooner 

Pubhshed examples abound for our guidance The late Arthur 
C^mstophet Benson kept a duly diaiy from 1897 utvol his death 
In 1925. and m that penod wrote nearly four million words, in 
addition to all his oilier work. A selection from it has been 
published, Henry Crabb Robinson and Edward "Pease, among 
others, were still keeping diancs when over ninety Most of us 
know our Pepys, but staid John Evelyn and lively Panny Bumey 
probably not so well, and many of us have been enjoying die 
homely chiomcles of Parsons "Woodfordc, Kilvett and odicrs, 
while we have heard of, if we have not read, die pohtjcal and 
soaal memoirs of GteviUe and Creevey, of which very readable 
abndgmenu exist Two contrasting examples ate Barbellion’s 
Journal of a Dtsappointti Mm, and Grossmith’s ever delightful 
Diary of a Natody, m which wc all reeogmre the truth to life of 
hu uumitable subutban creaaon, Mr Footer Journals and diaries 
may be much the same dung, as m the case of diose of Jolin 
Wesley and John Woolman, or in a different otegory, Swft's 
JaHmal to Sleila But let me recommend anyone who thinks of 
keeping a diary to get Lord Ponsonby’s volume of selections 
from DiariM (or his simllet volume on British Diarists in 
Bcrni's suqjcniiy-scncs) and m particular to ponder die mtro- 
du«ory chapter to die larger bwk. dealing with what may be 
lenned die pWlosophy of diary-ke^mg 

There arc of course many motivts for kccpuig a diary, but a 
large element uiit is simply habit. Certainly uidess a habit is 
formed, the diary is not usu^y kept, but once formed, it soon 
becomes a pleasure Tlwte » narui^y a ceitam amount of ego- 
tism m the proceeding, bm as Lord Potisonby wisdy observes, 
the diarist nuy not be ostenably egotisuaL In fact, having a 
private safety-valve for egotism, it is more probable that a 
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dianst nuv show less dtsponuon outwardly to be egoaso^ 
than Uk nonniianst, who has only the ordinary opportuniowot 
personal intctcoorsc to dupUy this common honun weakneg^ 
At any rate, why not try kcepmg one, and see for yocr^. 
after the first difficult perwi u over, wTiat good fim it can be’ 
It js best not to have a prmted affiur with a fired space for eaa 
day, but to get a plain-ruled quaito manuscript boot, nde a 
margin down one nde of the page and put your dates that 
Then the entries can be ather two lines or two pages, as the 
need, mood or leisure direct. There are only two rulcst ^ 
regular, and don’t be too ambioous. Unti! the habit is secmtly 
fotined. It IS best to make an emiY. cv en of the tnwt fonnal 
kind, every da) , later, “blank*’ days can be safcl)r slopped, or a 
week or longer period summamed m one entry, although this 
K a dangerous pracoce, and is not exactly "endkxt,” ant* die 
essence of a’dury u that the events a« recorded as they happen, 
without knowledge of what may follow. As to ambioou, this 
too often sadly "o'erieaps lodT’ in diary-keeping and bnng* t® 
disaster Better to begm with the bnrfst and most ebjeedve 
jotangs, eschewing all commcni. unnl y^u feel strong enou^ 
and uve ome and tneimanon to venrorc further, than to begta 
on the grand scale, recording all your thoughts of men and 
dungs, only to collapse utterly m a ibon mne; 

Ihaty-wnting « the freest of all arts, and mav be pracdsed by 
anyone There ate no rules, no models need be followed, no 
style observed. Even grammar is not necessary, and the orda 
and structure of the work arc provided by the-calendai and the 
daily round. All that b necesuty u to be simple and direct, and 
put down josf what b m your mmd and on the end of your pen- 
Tbough no other eye may ever see tt, your diary , besides being a 
pleasant and nstfnl habit m the present, will become a grot 
treasure at least to yomsdf m later yean I hope to keep up my 
practice until the end, and may then have equalled or even 
surpassed A C. Benson's outpra—a temfyang prospect’ 
b has been said that everyone n capable of writing one good 
boot, and that b, m one form or another, the story of one’s own 
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life, although actually, and perhaps fortunately, comparatively 
few produce it A diary is often die foundation or taw nutenal 
of an autobiography, although when, for other than personal 
reatons, 1 ventured to essay the latter, I did not in fact draw upon 
my dunes at all If any reader has the ambition or tementy to 
produce an autobiography (and die humblest of us like Wood- 
forde or Kilvcrt may, perhaps unwittingly, achieve an illumina- 
tmg soaal commentary) let him first try some of the best- 
hnovvn examples of the art, for unUie diiry-kctping, the vmtmg 
of a good autobiography is a$ much a work of art as the pro- 
duction of any other book. If you are not daunted after reading, 
for example, the vivid memoirs of that picturesque scoundrel 
and great artut, Benvenuto Ccllim, the autobiographies of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, of Gibbon, the historian, or John Stiutt Mill, 
the philosopher, the frank and robust confession of the novelist, 
Antliony Trollope, or the queer, explosive and dramatic lelf- 
portrait of R B. Haydon, the painter, who will be remembeted 
mote for hia autobiography tlian his art and who ended both by 
hu amddtf— to name only a fesv, then nothing will deter you, 
and you may produce something worth while Emuiesce u less 
of a guarantee of readability than suscenty 
•While I am on thu subjecr. let me refer again bnefiy to a sort 
of sister art, what E V Lucas called "the gentlest an," that of 
Icttcr-wnting I'have mentioned it already under the section 
‘Txicndship," but what better way of filling part of one's Insure 
than by writing to one’s friends i It has become to-day, under the 
pressure of modem life and the eaaittnee of telegraph or tele- 
phone, almost a lost art Wc no longer hve in the leisurely and 
spaaous days of the Paston Icttcts. or of Dorothy Osborne's 
terming epistles to Sir Wdljam Temple, or of tixe letters of 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole. Cowper, Charles Lamb and 
many others , but in these days of mtematioiul friendships and 
of air-mail flashing to the ends of the earth m a few days, wc 
might do Worse tiun cultivate the gentlest art mew 



The Gentle Art of’jDoing 
Nothing 


Havisc read to far m liw booK oiy vnfe, to fiot reader, fceEng 
JOftfwiut overwhelmed with the xni]!d£mocs actmoes rccciB- 
mnided, tnggoted that, m lotae ineature to rt&ess tie 
balance and to complete the I ahoold tasm a seedea on tie 

art of doing nothing, a pcrtuit whidi, in the mtcrrals cfa betr 
day, the grtatlv favotsed. I have already, in die cttodBceon, 
adiajticd ua charma and tu rc-otaQve mfloccce (every devotee 
of argline. aunt contrmpUuve of perstna, w o«ld agree), bnt it 
has iQ nghtfiil place m tl^ tnaiesr of livet. We are afl the better, 
lie the sod, for Knag fallowo-ao here goes' 

Bat what can be wA about the art of domg nothsce. esccept 
that n u an an. an tntegral part of the aesr for life, that it dfs*** 
tss greatest darm £ro*n altenuoon with tastased and ttrettaots 
emplo^meni, and that a cannot be uoght t The p resq i pooa fcf 
It ts pss->Ho do cothog, one of the new diSicuIt thiis* in die 
w orfd appirenify for many people. Idlm cannot achieve the art; 
they arc lacreJ). as they foolal^ say, kdlmg tunc; y o or tramp 
** apparcPtly a perfect pracunoocr of the ait, bat to him dxre B 
no vutoe n» it. smee he kntwa oodaag jbe. jjfs ^ ,03^ cp cf 
o^sa and compeiaatioa. and « B the busy Baa and wcanan 

^ rfrfscy b«, « „r 

», Ik,, TOy «,1I btat lU of tfc« 

zatfmli.cradlo«;soiii,ofmprec»raoltK!a»TOiit Nobocly 

ij, mimj .:,„a a 

^ o nof ofb^ bOT5^ UoidiCT d comiomdm, 
oral joi nay sa!«o , rf mma anio ,biA 

^ days of am^ ha^ datncuoa, there is an the rnore 

»=« "O otgolbc drom of rot ,2d 
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There IS much to be slid for a **sabbatical” jjenod m c\ery 
wotUng hft such as u granted to some fortunate professors and 
teachers. In their case, it means one m every seven working 
years to fill as they please, with travel, research, special studies, 
and the But to die generahty of us it might mean a very' 
brief penod in every working year or so, not so much to do 
nothing as to do something else and quite different from our 
Working hfc, for there is much virtue m a change of occupation. 
Perhaps the new adult residential colleges will provide this 
Opportunity for the majority 

The art of doing nothing has. however, its own positive 
rewards, apart from base tmlitarun considerations 

“What K this hfc if. full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare r” 

And there are few things mote uQsfyuig. and perhaps m the 
deepest sense more profitable, dun to spend a long summer 
monung lying on one's bade on a grassy upland stanng at the 
sky. As Rndiatd Jefferies says in TTie Story cj My lUart “It is 
enough to he on the sward m the shadow of green boughs, to 
hsten to the sot^ of summer, to dnnk m the sunlight, die air, 
the flowers, the sky, the beauty of all Or upon the hilltops to 
watch the white clouds ruing over the curved hiU-hnes, their 
diadows descending die slope Or on the beach, to hsten to the 
sweet sigh as the smooth sea runs up and recedes ’’ 

Elsewhere in Uiat remarkably presdent book, JcHenes says 
outright* “Idleness . .uagreatgood 1 hope succeeding genera- 
tions will be able to be rfic. I hope that lune-temhs of their 
time will be huure time, that they may enjoy their days, and the 
cardi, and the beauty of this b^uful world, that they may 
test by the sea and dream, that they may dance and smg. and eat 
and drink,” 

of ^e village elden, it was said dwt “some sits and thinks, 
and some just sits," and it may be die part of svisdom sometimes 
to emulate their peaceful and contempUuve example To none 
do sudi occasion^ penods of passmty come witJi luch quiet 
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pleasure and rcfrcslimcnt of the tptnt dun to the nomuUj’ hcjy 
man or uoman, all the more to be enjojTd and appremted for 
the rant) In iha dumed age, we need more prac&e in this 
ddheulr art than to any other 

Tchetov has said that ‘Tafc does not agree with philosophy; 
there u no happiness ssithont idleness, and only the trtdess a 
pleasurable,” though this o going toe far But 1 am free to 
confess that the penods m ufasch I played truant from school, 
and mth my companions tn delinquency', roamed London 
freely, and had many adscntuics, tcmain more vivid in my 
memory and probably taaghtme more than minyalongscsion 
msi^ool Finalls, I »ould commend to my readers, xf they feci 
the need for some antidote to many employments, R, L Steven- 
son’s charming Afcla^ fet IJUrt, whidi la a far more eloquent 
plea for the art of domg nothing than any poor svotds of nunc 
can eompau 

Thos, althoogh this foerm the last section in the book before 
« ts brought to c conclusion, the an to uhicb « refers, though, 
alas, no tmtrucoon can be given m it, is by no means the 
important ingredieni in the enjoyment of insure 



Conclusion 


It b time to make an end I am under no illusion as to tbe Imu- 
tadons of this book. Its modest purpose lias been merely to 
reader various ways in which he or she can fill 
their leisure usefully and enjoyaWy There arc doubtless other 
ays. and with the co-opetation of readers, any dcfiaenacs can 
be tosomc extent remedied in future edmom It docs not pretend 
to provide a recipe for happiness Happuiess is not a direct 
objective, but a by-product of the art of hfc, and in any case 
depends very largely upon the mdmdual R L Stevenson once 
impulsively exclaimed 

, *'1 ife u so full of a number of things 

I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings'" 

Putting aside the question whether kings ore happy, which 
seems extremely dubious, to thinking people the mere contenw 
planon of tlie wonder and beauty and infinite variety of the 
v?orld, and the great advehrutc of humaruty, should be enough 
to fill us with profound happiness and gratiiude; but it docs not 
follow, because hfc or the world is so full of a number of things, 
that our osvn lives should be filled wiih a ceaseless round of 
activities In that way, the wood will ccitamly be obscured by 
the trees, the end lost in the means Thus, of all the actis ities and 
interests suggested here, everyone wjl make his own selection, 
and may be reminded that thev do not all Iiave to be punued 
at the same tunc On the other hand, if it be objected that, how- 
ever one may wish to do many of these things, there b no time 
foe them, the answer » that if you really w’ant to do them, you 
Will make the time Inodcntaliy, I had not the time to write 
this book, but « seems to have got itsdf written. That o, after 
all, how most things get done that men and women really want 
to do It w not the time but the wall to do them that matters. 
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There is one subject whidi has not been toudied upon ex- 
plicitly m these pages, bat iccpcAapsunphat, even «f unrecog- 
nized, in any consaous desire to nulic noenal and profitable 
use of our leisure ame If we Zed such a desire, it is because we 
cither have or are striving towards some bnd of working 
phJosophy of life To many doubtless tins will naturally be 
provid^, at least as a background, by that rcbgious beliefi- 
But to olhen, and pethaps even to those withut a particular 
conimiimon, tlic actual conduct of /ha life is a problem deserving . 
of senous thought Wc are more hkcly to make* the best of our 
dally bves if wc arc guided, however unconsaously or Instinc- 
cvcly, by some rule of conduct or code of values, and while 
the Chrotun cihic sufikicnily provides this for many of 
us, cteryone would be the beircr for at least some study of 
Philosophy ^ 

I am not suggesting that this should be earned far, or that it 
should be pursued to realms beyond the comprehension of the 
average intelligent laymao. but despite the dictum of the 
geodeman who informed Dr Johnson that he also “had med 
pbilceophy, but somehow, cheerfulness would keep breaking 
through,” a modest course of reading (and thinking) in philo- 
sophy vs odd be an excellent form of “mental stock-taking" as 
recommended by Arnold Dennett. 

In this held, die ancient Greeks have stall something of the 
utmost value for us today, and 1 would strongly urge, as a 
tmnimum, some ac<]uamtancc wtdi Plato and £p>ctettu, as well 
as with Marcus Aurelius Fbmmatcly the ordinary man can get 
the cream of Plato’s thought m a small volume by Sir Richard 
Ljsnngstone in the Oxford Worid’t Classics, and for years as a 
boy I used to carry round with me pocket editions of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aarehus in die Temple Classics, but they can also 
be obtained in Everyman and oth^ popular senes Th^ arc the 
indispensable basis of any philosophic readmg, but of course you 
can add, say, Anstode, Locrenus, Cicero and Seneca, also 
obtainable in dieap editions 

Apart from the three first mennoned, however, t would 
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suggest perusal of a good inttodocooa to phdosophy, such as 
Clement WcbVs History oj P/iifosophy in the Home University 
senes, or Dr> Joad’s exceUent int^uction, P/nlosop/iy, which 
can be commended to the avenge man and woman Hcibert 
Spencer’s System of Synthetic Philosophy is not much regarded 
nowadays, but I have found his First Prinaptes an invaluable aid 
to the process of mental stodetahu^ already referred to Of the 
modems I would hke to commend William James’s Papers on 
Philosophy m EvctymaiC which I have found very helpful, and 
a good little inti^ucdon to Deteson. the “philosopher of 
change," by Wildon Carr Bcrtnnd Russell’s Problerns of Phsl<>- 
Sophy m the Home Umvcrsity Library, and his Contiuest of 
Hoppinrss, are statements of an individual point of view, and the 
books by Lecky and Avebury, mentioned m the Introduction, 
fit in here 

I own myself to have been much attracted to Field-Marshal 
Smuts* philosophy of Holism, but this may be going unneces- 
sarily far uilo the subject for ordinary purposes, since lire object 
hero IS not wide or deep readuig, but simply to find the materials 
out of which we can fashion for ourselves an individual Piulo- 
sophyofLife 

The books lumcd above, and othen wludi I have found 
personally useful, are listed at the end of the Dibhogiaphy 

1 am convinced that this question of the use of leisure is one 
of the most important that can oedupy our attention bodi indi- 
vidually and collectively As we continue to improve our socul 
organization, including the means of produenon and distnbu- 
don,''and as science, with ever mcreasing acceleration, extends 
our mastery over the forces of nature, conquers disease, and 
places m out hands mote and more powerful means of fulfiUmg 
all the wants of mankmd with less and less human effort, we 
shall ah be presented with an abundance of Icbure Unless our 
social education keeps some sort of pace with these technical 
and saentific advances, w e shah be faced with the same calamity 
m ilic cultural field as a sunilar disharmony and timc-bg pro* 
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duced in the economic and potiocal spheres, even to the verge 
of the destruction of avdizatunt 

It IS therefore ever) body's highest duty both to hunsclf and 
to the communit) to make the ^t use of tlw increasing losnrc 
with which life and the growth of fcnowiedge is presenting cs. 

It IS a moral and an cducaoonal problctn Very largely K must 
be solved each individuaL I am not in favour of the regunen- 
uoon or organizanon of leisure As in religion, too nnai 
organizanon m^ht hill the spmt. Despite this, however, mudi 
comd be done unobtrusively to mahf the varied facihoes for the 
rational use of losure better known and more easily accessible 
to the majont) of the people A book of this kind can do some- 
thing to assist those who already feel the need or desire for 
planning thar Ictsure, but these at present, one fears, form only 
the small minority amongst us 

In every ducnct, therefore, both urban and rural, »nic 
attempt should be made to bnng io the nonce of the people 
gener^y the importanee of tetsore and the facflinfs which exist 
locally for its raQoul enjoyment Local aothonnes idn do much 
by the provisioQ of commumry cenirea, cdocanonal facihius 
and the like, and indeed wuhoat socK.cenire$, sooal and cultural 
life IS necessarily handioppcd, but this is only the begiruung or 
groundwork. Granted some such provuion, or even for the 
tune bemg in its absence, it » best in this country to look to 
voluntary effort to tackle a need of this kind. At the nsfc of 
appearing to contradict what 1 have said above about die organi- 
zioon of leisure, I am inclined to favour the formanon of a 
Leisure Soaety. not indeed itself to attempt to “of^aiuze” 
leisure, but rather to promote its fullest use and enjoyment by 
all men and women and young people throughout the country, 
by brmgmg the vanoui means and {aolmes that cnst under " 
thar noocc, l>y enmoragKjg them in every district to engage in 
spontaneous local actrviocs, to fonn cluhs. aides, etc., espe^y 
to bring them into touch widi social oiganizanons of every 
kind, so diat a greater number would be encouraged to render 
tervice to the community , to encourage travel and fncndship. 
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,0 g,vc iuppor. “ 
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fc ngh lm», coda ao oscM «ott .^Y P J 
W Lsurc Coondc, m <o form local 

and tnngmg together P“P'' ,^4 institutions and otgam- 

otcles and putting them mt , [jjjs 

zaaom in tlie “r^^lMioes, I hope at least 

Whatever may he *'”8’“^ ,0 make my readers 

I pay have done somethmg m P. £ Leisure, and to do 
tSmirepraeueallyabou^P-hJ^^of,^,, 
something about it mdiv y . j^s little book (and 
v.ho luve done me the honour tf they f«l 

I hopc'in their own rather dian * ^ shehtly. may 

they have benefited m any w'ay. „„uaae all tbeir fnends 
turn themselves into to get it too— ho* 

and reUtives, yoimg „ publishers’ benefit, but 

(priftutily. at lc«0 for "'f ®;"r°'^/t/c.ne should give some 
beause it is really 2 only through readmg 

senous tliought to the use 

these suggestions ^ suggesnons. or 

If any of my t«dcrs pool. I hope they v^l 

eipcnencc to conmbote ro of thts 

comraumcaK with me, complete Thus we em 

hook may be made “ “f rhe most unpotuuu tasks 

Tr.nVi» a beginning ourselves m 
that hes before avilaed soaety 



Appendices 


I— SOME PERSONAL EXAMPLES 


Most people Lie to know how other people Lee, and so. to itlmmte 
and reinforce this book. I have thoupht « desirable to collect a few direfse 
personal eximples of hov. actual thoirah aaonraom people me thor 
Kisure I hope, ith the «M>peration olmy rraaett, to be able to eaisnd 
this appendix Ri later edinoiu of the book. . 


A HOUSEWIFE ON LEISURE 

As ever) one knows, a busy homevnfe has very httle of that conurodity, 
apart from vthidt I bcLevc, with the late Gordon Selindfte, that there ts 
no fun like work. My chief interest u in cookmf; and djetescs. wbdi 
larp^ly satisfies any cresQi e lu^ I may posseit. and if I am lucky cooogh 
to achiese extreme old acre. 1 shaB always be toctmng into the Liccba 
to trv ottt new reeires. 1 Kasc a Quly la^ coDccoon of cnokerv books 
of all countries and cksnot rtsist adding to them A hoosewifes wotk 
and leisure tend to overlap perhaps more than any other occupadon, 
but there b this to be said tor it. dut much of it can safelv be left to the 
automaton of the body, leavtnet the laiad Iree to wander at vnU—in 
t^ way I have been able to think oot and amve at concltmons on 
many mceresortg <iuesQons. As nobody, alas, will allow me to smg 
neat them, I often find myself tepcaonp; poetry, and tome prose, that 
I have roemomed, and so Lgbtcn m rooQnc taski of housework, which 
under present condioons I am doing all my'sdf without bxlp 
Dare I confnt m diese days ofeommunaTbfe and nthortaoons on all 
sides to develop our soaal and civk consaousness that I Lave never, 
perhaps to my diainc, taken an active pan m public Servicr, although I 
am proud to number amoo^ my mtunate finends many fine women, 
indudmg housewives, wbo uve added these dunes to a day already 
fulL I too have a stem soaal comaence, but my philosophy of h£e tends 
to be individualist, and always for me the approach to humanity is 
through the individual even ihoc^h 1 admire my more gifted sstets 
their okjeenve ouilook and wider approach 
Apart &om human idanonships. Ac love of poetry, sculpture, nature, 
books and the Aeatie have been the things that have most esiKhed my 
leisnrc. 1 have been a member of the Poetry Soaety for many years 
and have spent happy hours at iB meettnm hearing poetry beautifully 
vpoken. The Sooety has mamtained a high standard, even through Ae 
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wjr ywn and the days ^h ^ 

,to me In Ametia. too, I neea of poetry m one $ 

country’ s many cidtut J mterests g. £• nicchamcal 

y-ebe^greatertkm^tpresentm^^*';^ ^.e country 
age, and I know of no greater p nunv prcaous memories, 

with a volume of fa\ oonte pt^ Tintcm aIw itself, ami othen 
mch as leaJuig y"*"? ^o we uot^ love poeo ''l>; 

read at timti of pessonal bemi ™.?V^ „„„philimetit of vetie 

eitpttss what we outidvet feel ““oducnoti to the 

As Robert Ipnd temmirtii hfe of man more 

«/ JWmt retse. the fnnenoti of potny ■> 

fill! and teal , . i, ™J_TlvtnB imity of tome of my 

I am often impressed by J^£,d n.^ My ? 

mterests, espe^y m my lOTe “^P , Marbles m the Bntish 

'thefotmer'besa«ty'T^>“*'r‘“£te iSi for me a pe^«t 
Museum, and these 1 m„eh of the notlds great 

itandard and entenon l have , . content withreptodocisonn 

sgnginal sculpture, theiefote have ha jjccnon 1 roisest of the svotlt 
but even thae ate a joy. ,, ,pint of nu country I have 

of Mesttovte. who “'tetpM to AJJ t„ Oiat both out 
felt tt one of the B~‘ '^'1""°^ m be hidden awa) 1 -"'ov mae 
silpture and our few^^eSi. torsv.* me 


•.Spiur’e'md our ^imtmgs >»»' “ i* ’me' 

paintings, too. butSptuie bis ilj“>’^ pleasure to me (CTO 
^ fmm a very early age, wilkmg hm^ thfcoiitr) alone) both f» 
when a was unusual for v™”" ' SJentore Although 1 have otM 
the joy of the exetetsc and *0 P walling best. I dtlig ^ 

both cytlmg and '^Se part m the humm pag^b 

wall m tondon to obsetve ^ Brfom the war. when on^ 

hohdayi 1 ptefet to spend m wt^o^ j p„, on a tuctel 

sure of accommodsnon. however ssro^ amving each mgM 

S3 adventure forth, gomg on awhJe but Jways 

at mme eountty mn or eotOg^J roai agnm Outside my 

„ the motning feehug the »t|^ ^aeBer, «eep. of the 

VCMS, we enteruined stuuen ^ country m 
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nncb rciJcig teatii to Jnao) wigtnal iHcvglit jod nuke os tsflcoa* 
sQotaly denvanve Rjt I hks to rad sotre good laeraiurc eray dtjr, 
r’os’jT « its end, (hough oot m bed, at oolike mort people it ke^ ox 
awake however carefully I dtoote die book, Dunng the war 1 reread 
Ttollope, Jane Austen, and othet old ^avounces. mi found m them a 
pleasart rtspitc ftom 4e notsy numfataaoo* overhead. Mv oste h 
catholic M) favoun'e journ^ apart from reviews, a« and 

CocJ H'UitIttrpvtf 

Much of ru) leatire has been tpent m the theatre, for I am an ajd^ 
plavttoer and have seen mote of foe world’s peat rby* &om Eunpida 
to Shaw, some of form many ontta, as apart from me play itself I regard 
acnag as oac of tls greatest of the mtetprenve am, ealfng font great 
qnaLoes of tinelleci, lauginaaon. and cestraiiu- 

1 have had peat fan teachjng myself simple dresstaalmg, etc^ and for 
that mirpc« have been acentnpamed all tny life hy a dntnmy modd of 
fnvsHC Known to mv 6scads as Melui)n--alas, she alone^ ^pt her 
) osifoful contours and Lke the figures otrfoe Greoae Uin, w « for ever 
youiu. Gardening 1 love but »<»«, at p ge m 1 have no gsrdoJ. 

Wherever pontble. I like to tilt » people oo bos^ la foe streets 
and ptrfa, m cafes, etc. 1 am tat^ lie a fiimdlf poppy ^ 
to p«p!e wajgmg its tad and e roecni ^ them to be nice and [rutfoyi 
and feting otute nspnied and hurt rt they ate onnsponuve. in foa 
waj, [ hjn nad nui) mteresong. amiouig, and sofoettmes 

cotsnters. and have learnt wtnedung of the other peivn'i point 

—4 fold people teadjy confide m strangm. EsponaBv did I etyoy tha 
m Aitxna, wdioe tt u more usual »lm« m tngu n d, and memory p ama 
many pleasant pictures of tho g re at coonny and of foe kindness and 
hospsiality of va people. Similarly I have met manv AtnencanS over hern 
1 seem to have left foe poor bonsewde far behind with her I»ts and 
pans, but to retom to her tor the momeot I would uy that of all ocnipa- 
ooos foe housewife's u foe most divosfied and rewarding, and one 
where ikiUjad otieiiiaIi*y are needed, for in this work both btam and 
hands ta e^uu part So and creaave do I find cook^ 

that omen of my time b spent ta this most constroctive of all work. 
As a bcMSsewifo I must pa/ trfootc to my ctafi, and av that 1 consider 
foe art of Eictme.auking foe most fiiDdameiitally satisfying of all arts. 
If any young people (^ my own k* have read fom far. I fomk they will 
CS C bi n s This was wnttea by a Vktonaa, awik my dears, you would 
be fight, but also by one whose gratjtode and admiration for your 
splendid war service is soch fou foe wishes yoo ro have (uB reward by 
becoiTung also Happy Hoosewrval 

Whatever life m brought I have never been bored, and conl3 efoo 
a peat deal of Ettperi Brooke's splendid poem Great Lover," 
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and$a> v.'nlxbiin“Alidi«ebavebem my loves" One’s leisure should 
be used so diat we are constantly buildktig up thee happy mcinone 

A LONDON LtDRAWAN LOOKS TO RETIREMENT 

The constantly sug^ted aim of social reformers, and others, for 
less work and more irourc is seldom -Kcompanied, so far as I have 
seen, by further suggesnons of what to do with this leisure when it 
has become an accomplished fact. Thee arc far too ounv people who 
regard Insure as synonymous wadi idleness The need for correcting 
IMS imorcssion is indeed very urgent, for wasted leisure, in bulk or on a 
natiotm scale, u without doubt a luaonal menace Prepannon for the 
proper use of leisure ome rfienwouldseem tobejust as vitalis prepara- 
Con for a working career 

It may be said that there are two types of tcisiirc to be considered — 
die one wbith follows the workaday routine and that wihich one would 
hope to have dnnng teofement From a proper use of the former the 
latter would obviously be induenced, ana thus the problem of “what 
diaE I do w hen 1 retire i” woidd be solved As an example of what 1 
mean perhaps 1 on tUoitrace what bu always been my mtoiod effacing 
Up to the use of leisure 

During a long nnet among books and reading, pursued w ich imeresi^ 
It was natural chat a number of subjects should become outstanding to 
me. and these subjects, combined with my own natural tastes, give a 
lead to my ideas and dnucs These natural tastn include, for instance, a 
liking for open-ait and the countryside, mustc, reading, both lands of 
gardening (kitchen and landscape), and above all, a house to Uve m 
dcsiened and decorated to sreafy my own wches , 

M these ideas and tastes have b^ steadily pursued for yean, and 
all my leisure time has been devoted to one or other of these tastes 
In consequence I have never been at a loss fot somtdung to do when 
"off duty ” The natural taste foe the county meant to me — why not 
live in It I Thus I went to the Chilienu. and tor nearly thirty years have 
travelled backwards and forwreda ihirey-fout rndes ckK v.'ay every day 
A waste of tunc I Not at all Dimng thejoumeys Ihavemadeuscofmy 
taste for reading and hterarure and have even studied for examuunons 
mdietnuL. 

Country cottages often have what town*dwelleR call inconveniences, 
and endeavours to overcome these so exercised my mgenmty that the 
cspcricncegainedbecameapositiveadvantage Thw led to the furthering 
ot my desire to develop a type of bouse which should have all the 
comforts of town hfe inside to combine w«h the beauty of the country 
outside .Continuing my quest 1 eventuaDy designed my own place and 
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hid It bmlt, l«i mtmof dcconooit— j’lsntinjt, tiling, etc. Ttu liaa J 

hi'edcnemtTcIf ance the bdline, wmf Inswlajon. 4e wwt 

h» eiven tre great pleasure anJ utnficOOQ' "Ihe Uying-oot and epecep 
nf 1&: garden both for kitten and beaittv »a$ another pleastsre, 3M 
cotiJeooeBtlv I have always had, even daring the war, a pCToftu nippv 
ofgood, &esh \egetabIaa&dfnii(.andfor arouamce garden »sa& 
Inade the house during ihe vnnter, or ifl the csemnp all the year round, 
inosic, reading, rc-decoranoo. and “handyman** ^bs." 

Th^ I hope, luggesa how Ae nse ofletsure nme on be tr 

ntostal and physical he nefet. 1 Auu I can claim that, not only harc W 
spare hours been useftiOy employed, bet I have something to da and 
iooh forward to during ray approaching irnresntni— the second ty|< 
of Ieui.re me&oooed abos e 

Not everyone u m’etested m the directjon I hare tahen. of course, 
but Acre are oAer road* to cravri and idea* can always he made to 
aprag from the patneuLtr w otk one u more or less pcniianenily mgaged 
BL The man necesury, m my opiruoa. is to start on these idea* carlym 
hfe— Ac euLrr the better — and to set one’s self a long^taocc ^S^J- 
Having done ths, make steadih for the objecore throughout Sfe “ 
wtH aever be finabed;, b« Aat does not matter, yoo will be drtog 
tomethn^ for a purpose aS the ame. 

Mach Baore attention should be paid to this aspect of life than ha* bm 
the case. If parenn and trachets would watA Aar sons and 
Aey could or ibeold be able to mdnstr and encourage them m a w 
cf useful occQpanon dating spare tme There must be «meAmg that 
each and everyone of ns o mterested m. Find out earl> what it a and 
follow Arough to the aid. 1 am qince sure that “Waste not, want nee 
applia more to leisure than to money 

A RECORD OF PUBLIC WORK 
After a kmg and aenve Lfe m the service of a great professiooal 
i r u nm aon. during which he was also tagged ra voluntazy soaal work, 
this coomhutor reared some tune ago. a^ has now, at my regnest, 
senr Ac foHowtng n«e ' 

I: IS increasingly important to amve at a pr op er undastandmg of 
what leisure is and how it can be seeing that samce is for e'er 
finding means of eTimmjtma huniaa labour, winch must mule m kssen- 
tng hours ofcoil and m ampler lessDreaioe To Ac man lookup forward 
to retarp.imt, the ttse of Inure becomes an alLimpoitant matrer. There 
IS eoAffig more tad that 1 can oivts^e rmi‘ who, after an aecve 
buuoess hfe, becoma free fiots chose vovines able to enjov the 
fhns of ha labour, but finds himsdf wiAoor Ac mean* of A«e 
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opportuniocs m a satisfictory way. And th« u impossible unless he has 
learned to use such leisure as he may already hive had in adding ro the 
sum of human happiness by m^bng hu contribution to one or other 
of die many forms of socud sennet Normally, opportunioes galore 
present themselves to those wdl disposed and wishful to be of use to 
their fellow-man 

1 am not sure whcdier I on daim to luve had any leisure to use For 
about forty )ean the whole of my spare tune, when free from the 
trammels of earning my hving, was devoted to a form of soaal service 
that appealed to my imagination. Thu was cntitely non-polmcal and 
Mas concerned wntn Friendly Society and general tempennee work 
throughout the Umced Kin^om It necessitated attending about 150 
Tncctmgs a year m die effort to induce others to embrace the ideals I 
advocated, and at all tunes much cortcspondcncc, etc 

I readied retirement and diose a popular south-east coast resort for 
my home, satisGed to spend die nmc previously devoted to my paid 
occupiuon (though continuing my volunurv work) in canng for a 
garden and cenecaliy loafing about Vruhin a year, however, I was 
rooted out by a lo^ body and induced to stand for the Borough 
Council. Being successful in this, anew phase of activity presented itself 
Within two yean I had become chainnao of the Valuanon Coninuttee, 
vice-chairman of three ocher committees, chairman of the local savmgs 
commtecee. member of Watch. Finance, and other committees, and 
Deputy Mayor for two years When the war started [ was made one 
of the Emergency Comnutee of five memben, and in heptembet 1943, 
Military Welfare OiGcer for the distnct This is a seven-days a week 
job, and 1 mav sav that, whilst putting dm sliori statement down— 
on a Sonii)-~i have been laienupied bv callers and telephone messages 
on this account alone 

So I find myself, at 74 years of age, more fully occupied than at any 
time of my life, and begin to wonder where my leisure comes in Need- 
r«s to say, the whole of the wott is voluntary 

(It mav be added that this corropondent is complelelv happy m his 
work and fanuly life— he is a proud gieac-grandfaiher— and for his 
age B renutkabfy young and aenve, his interests keeping him so He 
adds a note that, during the preceding sw months, his diary shows 
that be attended 14] meetings and travelled nearly y.joo miles m war 
conditions ) 

, Other examples have been received, but owing to hefc of space 
await future publication 
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n-BODIES REFERRED TO IN THE BOOK OR 
ASSOCMTED WITH LEISURE OR SOCIAL 
AcnvmEs 

Nanonal Book l^gue Holiday FeUowjIup 

Poetry Soact^ Naooi^ Union of Students 

Pedestrians' Assoaaoon L.C.C. litenry and otbtr 

Ramblers' Fcdcraooo tntaraiH 

Youth Hostds Auocuooq, National Federation of 
Welwyn Garden Ck) Women's Inspidcs 

Commons and Footpadi Pre- To w t u w om en's GiaJd 
serration Society Women’* Co-opeiaove GinH 

Nanonai Trust National Cotmdl of Soc^ 

Coundl for the Preservanon of Semen 
Ronl England Condon Coioeil of Sooal 

Cychsu' Teonnj CIuS Service 

Automobile Assocunon Yooth Council of Great _ 

Selbcmc Soaety Bntam 

lasndon Society CeMipoauvc Union and Guild 

London Playing Belds Assoa>- Workers’ FducatioDal Assooa- 
Qon oon 

Euglsh Folk Dance and Song Nanonal Adah School Umon 
Society Toynbee Hall and other Un*- 

Ttavd Association of Great veraty Settlements 
Bncasn ' Bibun Soexty 

Workers Travel Assocuoon Dnnsh Hina Institute 

Co-operatree Hohdaj-s Asso- London Film Society 
cunon. Manchestet Biiosh Drama League 

Camping and CaiaTannmg Arts Council of Great 

Club of Great Bncasn Bntam 

Exarpt irficre otherwise tnJicated, the of all 

these bodies are m the London are* and may be found in the 
cuneni Telephone P ii tc to iy. 
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IIl-BOOKS TO RJ-AD ON LEISURE 

Tltf follo\^nng list, arnngci! in orJcr corropoj^dmg «iil» the 
jccUonj of ilie hooV, dott not pretend to Ik erlumtiNc. but hit 
been seleaed ai Iitely to prove tntenrtnnp to reiJcn at dealing 
wttJt l^turc gcnctslly or gtvtng further infomtmon on pif. 
ticular pijnmti Under ccrtiin lieidt. tome penoJitals haw also 
been runted. Orgimntiotu are hteed lepiratcly 

LEISURE IN OENCRAL 

Aeebory, Lord. 77ie IHcamrct ff Ltf', Hx Vst ef Ufe, Ucjunei 
ej Njlure 

Balchtn, N. I«tffne anJ Oufreme 
^'Ointrupi Bootietlcr '* Djuti ^ur iVof Ouf 
Bennnt, Arnold t(<>v ^Ulf ikt liest rf [jfir Hjw f,f Live mt 
H JJoun t £>J/. 

Boyd and Ogilvte Ltinut (Nets Cducatioit 

FcUovnlup) 

Bums C Dclitle Leirute tn ihe MoJem If'eilJ (bated on broad- 

an tdb) 

COBXC Lfuufe 

Dark, Sidney Il^tv tj l*ff. Afrr U'orlinj; IL'titt 
Durant, iL W Ttw /VeWem e/ Lrinire 
EUb, U, r. The E/f jjwrr’j Venn (estayt on Icnure in bght relief 
from IHmrh) 

Hammond, J U and D Ttie Bteuk Ajje, CrourA cf Common 
CnjoymenS 

Ilaincrton, P. G Tlx InteOeeiMJ Ltje 
Joad, C. E M Diejener, er lAe Tirtiire e/Leutire 
Lccky.WE.H TfxMapoJUfe 

Lynd, R, S and H M AJiiWrteuit, AliJJ/cfoutt (n Trflm'/iw 
(icctiona on organization andtpcndingofleiturem U S A ) 
Musen, L. TU Tlx tinyloyment e/Lfiwre (for tchoolt) 

Nev) Sutvty of LonJon Ltf: and Lahmtr (vol Leisure) 

Rowntrec, Seebohm Peveriy and Progreu (tcction on Leisure) 
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RiascU, Demand The CmfKSt ef U^pptneu 
Sinclair, R. Afw (KCtion on Pla^’cmc) 

Veblcji. T Thtcrj c/ rfce LnsureJ C£ifi« 

BOOKS AND READING. UDRARIES, PRESS 
Dennett, Arnold Liirrjifjr T«rff {Pdian ednoo, rctitcd by 
Frank Swinnmon) 

Maugham, W Somenct. Ikvli iVw 
Pocock, Gu> Bruih Uf yeirf lUeJirg 
Q Tie v^rt of ReaJm^ 

Simnctt, W E Rviu anj RteJm^ 

Daker, Dr E. A Tie Uset of LiFranei »- 

Jatt, L. S TV Lihrjrj anJ the Conmmtty 
MeColnn,LR- EifcrarteKtfJif-crHMie 
Dibblee, G B T7w NV«’afaf<T (Home UwN'cmty Ubrary) 
Cumtninp. A J Tie Dm (aoth Century Library) 

Hams, H Wilson. Tie Daily Dc» 

Robbms, Sir Alfred, Tf^ Df« (Berm's sucpcnn»«) 

Steed, Wickham. The Preo (Penguin Spe^) 

Penodicab The principal papen and rmen-s are mennoned in 
the section "Netsipapm.” 

POETRY 

Oxpti Bjo)c of FVrie. 

Pelican editions, Bock ej Ei^lah Toetijf, and die Centxry s IWtr/ 
English Assocunon, Pi*emj of Today (three senes) 

Methuen; A /littfudcxy of Terse (espctiallj Robert 

Lynd's Introduaion) 

PalgtaTe’ s Goldem Treewry ATeir Geldem Trexturp (Everyman) 
Poetry Society. Pixkrt-A»fe of Eitg!ah Poetry 
Augustan Boots of Modem Vene Oscr loo titles. 

' IcvsTs. C. Day. Poetry /or You 

Hodson, W. H. IniT^uetiou to ike StuJy e/ English Luerelure 
(Chapter on Poetry) 
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Hazljtt’s Essays on A’«r/ o«i ifcf A)rti 
Joluuon, Dr cj the Potts 

PenodicaU Potfry Rfi>in»’ 

WALKING 

BcUoc, Hdairc. The Path to Rome, The Footpath Way 
Cooper, Re\’ A. N TJ>e Truwipj of t/ce Parsmi, Qimnir 

Talks about Loug IFalfe*. Tales of My Tramp/ 

Davies, W. H. ' Auiohtography of a Super^Tramp 
Graham, Stephen TJie Gen/fe Aft of Ttamping, The Tramp's 
Anihology 

' Iticas, E. V The Open RoaJ; The FrtettMy Town 
Murray, Geoffrey TTte Gentle Art of 
•“Path^der” The Cofftpfrre RamWet 
Ramblers* Assocution The RamWm' IlanJicok (annua!) 
Shatp, A The Ruehack tVay 

’ MAPS AND GUIDES 

Lynam, E Drifuli Map/ ernJ Afap-Maler/ 

Wuiterbotham, H S A Key to Maps 
Muirhead's Blue Guides (Macmillan) 

Baedeker's Guides (Allen A Unwin) 

Highsva^’s and By-wa^-s senes 
Penguin Guides, Black’s Guides, etc 

CYCLING, etc 
Mootc, Harold- Tlie Complete Cyehst 
Wellbje, R , and others CyrW^ Twirs Boofe 
Fraser, J Foster Roimd the H'orlJ ott a Wheel 
Lightwood.J T 77ie Cyrfuts’ Twrw^ CliiJ, Hufery 
Ncsvman, Bernard Various Books on Cycling Journeys 
Thorenfeidt, K. Rotind ifie HWd on a Wheel 
Wra), W. Fimvatcr The iOtklos Papers 
Ptioleau, John Motor-tour bools 
Periodicals* C TC Gazette, CyrfwtJ- motonng journals 
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OTHER OUTDOOR PURSUITS 
Duncan, F M-, and L. T Book of the Country^. 

Ksher, A. B Eya end No Eya senes. 

Gordon, H. Ramfcler'i Ccmpantcn to the Countryside 
Hammenon, StrJ A Our IVondnfil WorU. 

Johnson, S. C Ramhler's t*odxt Guide to Neturt 
Step, E Neture Remhles, IVeyside and tVoodfand Trteft 

etc. fThis u only a bncf sdection: there are many others ) 
Crowthcr.J G Otrtljjse ^l^e L'nwerre (Pchcan) 

Hmks, A- R. AstTcnmy (Home University Library) 

Jeans. Sir J H. Stars m ihejr Ccinses; The Jlfyirfn«u 
Lcihabj.WR. Xrf/weattre (Home University labra^)- 
Richards. J M. /nm^uaion fo Afodem Hrrfti/ttWe (Pebcan) 
Didaon. H N Cliinxte end HV<jf^ (H.UX-) 

Gregory, J W TJie AfJtin^ BmA (H.UJ-) 

Hshn. John Buds ^chcan) 

Then there are the CUssio. such as — 

■^Tut^ Gilbert. Naturai History ej Setteme 
Thoreau 1 tVeiden 

JefTenes, Richard. H7U Life m « Scuthem Cwn.'fy, et®* 

Hodsoa. W H. NaUre w IXiunlani, A Sheyhnd's tjft> 

Walton, Izaah. The Cem//«if Anjltr. 

SPORTS AND GAMES ’ 

For mdmdsul spons and games, see generally the volumes of 
the Badminton, Foulsham. Lonsdale, and other senes 
Aldm. Btwfc ef Ousdocr Carnet. 

Hed^-i, S G Books of Indoor Center 
Phillips and WcstalL Bcv'Ls of JnJoer Carnes 
Leisure Hcvt sports, Cwrtes «FtJ Hehites 
Daily Express Book of Spons end Carnet. 

The IVetkendBool. 

Penodicali There are ^umib devoted to most individual *ports. 
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HOBBITS AND CRAFTS 

DilzcU, W. and oUicn Lei’s ^fale Ii (book of hobbies) 
Foulsham’s Proitkal Mjviub efll^>rrajts (seno) 

Hedges S. G Ci'fryMy'sBMkoJWhhui enJ IJandicrafu 

0<^m’s. Tftf ffjme 

Biullips, S. Sfomp Ciillettin^, etc. 

Rogen, S R. H, Tff'i AHke 

Whcrfcr.J E. 77>e and boob on individual 
Iiobbies 

HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL 
Golding. D (Ed ) KiiKtg Travel HmIcs (icncs) 

Tn^fjnJ (and other Counmes) on j[,io (icncs) 

Leonard, T A Aiventntet m Ifoldiy Maitng (CHA. and 
RF.) 

Rolt, L.T. C Tfie Niinrtfu' /kvf (canals) 

Tatchell, Trank. The Kfppj Ttovclfn 
Royal Geograplucal Soaety. Huut to Tfanlim 
No attempt u made to list individual travel boob Tlicy ate 
legton, and increase every year 

Periodicals. Tfie G«'iTflpln«!A%«nie. The pnnapal agencies 
and assocudons named elsewhere mue jounuU and other 
Utentuie. 

LANGUAGES AND WORDS 
Dent’s '‘Bntsh^Up," Hugo’s SmplifieJ, and Marlborough’s Self- 
Toitgk Handboob 

Concise Oyfi;nl, and other Dicnouancs 
Wilson, S G Sludnit’i Guidr w AL'dcm Lan^a^es 
Bowman, W.D. Surnames, thetr Ors^ etti} History 
Concise Oxford D/fricn<Try cf Hare Names, 

Ewen, C H. L History of Snntemer ^ the British Isles 
Mawer and Stenton. Th/Juh Plare Names (and other puhlica- 
tiom of the English Place-Name Soaety). 

Vallins, G H iVorJs in the Mahng 
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Wcekley, E Surnames, Words asj Names 
Taylor, Isaac Words and I^aees {^\esyTa;tn) 

Trench, E T7ie 5ri<^y of Words (Everynun) 

FRIENDSHIP 
Casson, H N Friendship 
Cumc, S How to Make Vnends Easily 

Among the Classics, Cicero’s, Seneca's and Emerson's Essays on 
Fnendship 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

Blackshaw, W The Commumtj and Sxial Service 
Hcnnqucs.J Q Citizen s Guide to Soaal Service 
Maciver, O A IVhat Can t Do^ (Guide to Socul Service) 
National Council of Social Sersicc The Voluntary and Public 
Social Services, Handbook of Informanon. 

Pindott,J A R r<»ynlkeH<j// so Years of So^a! Progress 
Wtclcnar, W H The Public 
Hedges, S G Yomh Club Acliviiies 

LOCAL GOVERNhtFNT AND NATIONAL POLITICS 

Finer, H English Local Gprernnien/ 

Jenlu, Ed of Liigitsb Local Covemmcnl 

Warren, John H Torvn Hall senes on Local Government 
Local Geverrifflen/ Handbook (annual) 

Malden, H E Righis and Daiies of ait English 
Robson, W A Development of Local Government 
Shelley, A N C The CountiUor (Discussion Books) 

Wnght, C K Lighter Side of Local Government 
Hams, Pcrc} London Government 
Home Uni\ ersity Library- 
Parliament Sir C P Ubcft 
Coaservamm Lord Hugh Cecil 
Liberalism L T Hobhouse 
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Soculwm.j R. MacDoiiald 
PcUueal Thought tn 4\olumes 

Jcnks, Ed Uislory oj Pohiits 
Cowrtney, Lord The ConstiMton 

Wallas, Graham. Hnmmi Niiture iii Pohius, The Creut Soatty 

HOW THE COMMUNITY LIVES AND WORKS 
Bell. Lady At the H'orLi 

Collins’ iti Piifures (senes), UVmen’s Jnstiliiies 

Holmes, Thomas T?ie Police Courts 
Licck, A. H Doitf Sfrert iVofU 
‘‘Soliator” English Jusuce (Pelican) 

Spnng-Rice, M Class li’iies (Pclion Books) 

Webb, Sidney and Bcacncc luJustnal Douccraey (T U ’i) 
Webb, Bcatnce Tfie Co«e/>erdrii'e Afovemnif 
Co-operative Working Women, Li/e as IPe Have tCnoim It 
Pcarse and Crocker The Peclham Expcri/noif 
(and many other books on social problems ami industry) 

BROADCASTING 

BBC Yearhook (annual) 

Bloomfield,?, BBC 

Eck^rsley, P Bc/und the Mttrophone 

Lambert, R, S Ariel and all his Quality 

Matheson, Helen Broadfiiilm^ (Home Umvenity Library) 

Maine, B S BBC and its Aitdience (Discussion Cooks) 

Rolo, G Radio Coes to War 
Smitlieis, %. W Broadcasting from lP7f/«« 

Periodicals Radio Times, The Lisfmer. 

MUSIC 

Damton, C you and Music (Pelican) 

Davies, Sir H Walford Airsuil ^Afiisic 
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Hadow, Sir W H- hbaic (Home Umvenity library) 
Johnson, W W Sa This u Aivsic. 

Scholo, Percj Oxfyrd Companton to Music. 

Turner, W J Music, Aft fnlroduOioa 
Winn, C Music Colling (DiscnssumJJoola) 

Periodicals Musical Times 


FILMS 

Manvcll, Roger Fi/m (PeEcan) 

Rotha, PauL DxumenlarY Films 
Cameron, A C Film m National Life 
Ford, R. Children at the Cinema 
Gordon, Jan and Cora Stardust m HoWyu’ood 
Spencer and Wale) The Cinema Today 

Penodicals Kmematograph IlVeWy, Docvmenlary F!eu> Letter, 
Film Bulletin 

THE THEATRE 

Ministry of Education. The Drama m Adult Education 
Emne, St. John G The Theatre in My Time 
Knowles, Dorothy The Censor, the J^ama and the Film 

Periodicals* The Playgoer; Era 

ART GALLERIES, MUSEUMS, ETC 
Lambert, R. S Art m England (Pelican) 
blacColl, D. S JVhai is Art? (Pelican) 

Newton, Enc. European Painting and Snilfture (Pelican) 

Witt, R. C. How to Zook at Pictures 
Kenyon, Sit Frederic. Libranes and Museums (Benn, 6d.) 
Lmngstone. Sir Richard. The Future ut Education 
Robinson, Sir M. Bnitsk UmoersUies (Benn, fid.) 

WiBjims, W. E., and A. E Heath. Icam and Live (Adult 
Education) 
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Ponsonty, Lord Dt-mtt 

Bnfdh Diaristt (Dcnn's sopenmcs) 

Some fimoui Dunes. Pepys, EvcliTi, Faimy Dumey, Greville, 
Crce\'cy, Parsons Woo^ordcandKilvett.Djrbcllion, A C 
Ikmon, Gtoamidi, Diary of a NaSody 
Journals; Swift, To SkHj John Woolnun, John Wesley 
Autobiographies. Bensenuto CeUmj. Bctijanun Franklin, 
GibboQ,John Stuart Mdl, Anthony Trollope, U B Ha) don. 
Letters Paston Familj, Dorotli) Osborne to William Temple, 
Chesterfield, Horaee Walpole, Cowper. Lamb, etc 

PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

Plato, Sir Pochard Livingstone Seferrrd pjssagtt fim PUto 
(World’s Classics) 

Epictetio, Mcral Ducoufjer (fcntpl* Classics or E\er)’man) 
Aurelius, Marcus, jlfrdirdtions (Temple Classics or £ver)*man) 
Anstotlc’i Bhia (Everyman) 

Joad, C B. M. Philwphy 

Webb, Clement History of Philosophy (H U L) 

Spencer, Herbert. First Prntopfes (Wilbams A Norgatc) 

James, William Pojvrs 01 Philosophy (Everyman) 

Russell, Bertrand ProMrms of P/nfojopfcy (H U L.), CofvjuMf cf 
Happiness (Allen U Unwm) 

Wildon Carr Bergson, and the Philosophy of Change (Jack) 
tttky, W E, H The Map ofLaJe ^hgmans) 

Avebury, Lord. Pleasures, anj the Use of Lafe (Macmillan) 
Smuts.J C Holism 

Brock, A Cluttou. Tfie Wfimitfc Belief (Constable) 
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To the Reader 


GREETING' 

WilATEVER Its defects of style and substance, its sms of omission 
or commission, and doubtless there are many, f have thoroughly 
enjoyed wntmg this httle hook and can only hope that I may 
have succeeded in eommunicatmg some of that enjoyment to the 
reader, for enthusiasm may covet a mulntude of faults 
There has been a great spate of writing round and about the 
general subject of leisure theoretical, abstract, argumentative 
and hortatory; but instead of adding to the flood, it has seemed 
to me more useful to try and show how one person at least has 
rrianaged to enjoy his all too scanty leisure-time, for the bulk of 
the book u based on personal etpenence 
For that reason, it cannot pretend to be exhaustive Doubtless 
there ate many other intereating employments for lasute hours 
(from stamp-collecting and wood-earvmg to mountameeting 
and gbding) of which 1 have httle or no direct knowledge or 
cxpcncnce As my hope is that the book will sufficiently com- 
mend Itself to the public to warrant further editions, I ^all be 
very glad if readers will write to me with any observations, 
crioosms or suggestions which may occur to them either upon 
the subjects included in these pages or upon other leisure occupa- 
tions within that own evpenence I will gladly adopt anythu^ 
that may be of service, and m any case shall be interested to 
learn bow other people use and enjoy thrit leisure Some 
personal examples are appended to the book, and with the co- 
operation of mv readers, this section may be expanded in 
future editions 


W E.S. 



DEDICATED 


Desr Reader, to You 
in (I Kope) >our many thousan<Ii 
nerw and in )eta to cone 



Introduction 


LnsoRE, arc told, is already Incoming a soaal problem 
With constant improvements in the effiacncy of out productive 
machinery, the shortenmg of working hours and the extension 
ofhohda^'s witlipay, it seems tliat the great majority of us, who 
work for our living, may become dangerously cmarunpated 
from our labours before we have learned what to do with our 
too abundant freedom Meanwhile, we liavc yet to solve the 
problem of enforced leuure or unemployment created by the 
relative meffiaency of our disinbuhve system Wc shall never 
solve It until w e have finally abolished the paradox of poverty in 
the midst of plenty 

Apart from the material plane, however, the mere existence 
of a ptoblenv of leisure (except mdeed the problem of finding it) 
in relation to such a fleeting thmg as human life may sound 
irorucal to those who, like the present writer, have never enough 
ame for all the things they want to do, and for whom several 
bvea of average durauon would still be too short Nevertheless, 
the use we all make of our available leisure ume is % matter of 
growing importance to an increasing number of people of all 
ages and conditions. 

In the past there existed what was called “the leisured class” 
who w ere a very small imnonty, and the great majoncy belonged 
to the “working classes,” though this description smeuy applied 
also to many employers and professional people Spealong of 
leisure in his stimulating bttle book, T!ie Future oj Education, 
Sir Richard Livingstone says, “Aristotle may have gone too far 
when he said that the object ofeducationsvas to help men to use 
their leisure nghdy. But we have treated the majonty as if they 
were to have no leisure , or as if it did not matter how they used 
what Icisiue they had. Art, music, saence, hterature, were for 
the few. If the leisure of dw futoie o to be entirely devoted to 
the films and the ‘dogs,’ avilization will not have gamed mudi 
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by iL Fife) ytin ago, kzjiir: ■was tso c o a c gni of any trot titf 
\>.-dl-to-do, wbo racrtiy wisad a." But today It is tbe a s atx n i 
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Sutc, is gcnetally settled for us, and the only problem is to get 
jt done as competently and expeditiously as we can. For some 
of us. It may be the most absorbing pursuit m Lfe, wluch we 
mtermit w-ith reluctant to attend to soaal duties or for necessary 
tdaxaoon. But under the present or perhaps any soaal system 
m this imperfect world, that is not possible for ie majority of 
men and women, though even humdnim and uncongeiual tasks 
can be made more mteicstmg and pleasurable by consaoiis effort 
than would at first sight seem possible There is a certam satis- 
faction m doirig any job well, while the skilled craftsman and the 
creative artist have alwaji joy m thor labour But even for the 
fortunate few of whom it may be said that tlicir work u their 
hfc. It IS guesuonable wisdom to become too exclusively ab- 
sorbed m it — and what if It be taken away t Do we not all Imow 
people so completely immersed m then work or habituated to 
daily routine that they negica to culovatc other mtercsis, and 
when retiremem comes. luve no resource left » 

Whatever out work, we all have out parts to play as tauzens 
and human bemgs, out dunes to the commumty ,and to ourseKes, 
to cultivate all sides of our nature and sucli talents as we luve 
the GiccVa knew that the scow of a liappy bfe lay m the zest 
for living combmed with the right balance of acnviQes and 
interests If our free nme be scanty, the question of its use is not 
less hut mote important In youth, the time ahead seems lUimi- 
table and plans ate spaaous, m middle life, our days filled with 
work and lesponsib^tics, its value and limits are better appre- 
oated, and when retirement brmgs ftcedom from daily routme 
It is even more necessary and perhaps more difficult to make the 
best use of our time Actually, tune is like Balzac's peau Je chagm, 
except that it shtinks steadily without any wishing on our part 
Fortunately, « is not so much the quantity as the quality of 
living that counts — 

We live m deeds not words, in thoughts not breaths; 

In feelings, not m figures on a dial 
We should count time in heatt-duobs He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels more deeply, acts the best 
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For our present purpose, u wiD of course be issumed tbit tbe 
reader ts of modest means, since this u the common lot, and that 
Tiitually the only ^ ealth he has to depose of fa precisely the 
comme^ty we arc cormdenng, namely time or leeure — imaly 
tpeakmg, n u the only form of wealth we can possess, as Arnold 
Bennett pointed out m hu suggestively named essay. Haw to life 
on 24 Hours a Day, which contains much sound sense. But money 
u scarcely necessary to the right use of leisure, it is surprising 
how many really worth-while things one can do that cost httlc 
more than the effort and interest of doing them. Incidentally, 
that ts the theme of a queer but challenging book by the author 
of a “Bankrupt Bookseller" called Doun fcut NVt Oui, which 
pTofeoes to show how a bereaved and unemplo^’cd man rcbuilc 
ha life, and may be said to iDusaate the axiom chat what a man 
can do olten depends upon what be can do without. 

Even to go about the streets of a great city w ith an obseivant 
eye, to look at people, to watch the great pageant ofhfe flowing 
past, can be, as many know, one of the most Gsanaang occupa- 
tions Equally thisapphesto the pageant ofnarureand diehfeof 
the countrynde. The thing is to has-e the time "to stand and 
stare" and some reflective Acuity Today, moreover, tn most 
ones and towns there are pubhe serviea and ammnes available 
to all who cm make good use of them— 'Bernard Shaw once 
spoke of the palaces SSed with treasures, well wanned and 
lighted and expertly staffed, and the many delightful estates he 
possessed, m common with the rest of the community, whose 
equal discnmuutmg use of them could hut add to lus own 
enjoyment. Use ts indeed the xndy real tot of possessioii. 

Does anyone now read those once familiai homilies, the 
popular wnungs of Lord Avebury 1 In addiooa to quite a con- 
sidciahle scimtific output, he wrote books on The Pkasura of 
Life, The Use of Life and The Beauties of Nalure, which bad a 
great vogue m tlw day My own copy of the first-named, 
pnnted m the early yean erf tbs century, was already approach- 
ing the quarter of a imILon mark, so they must have fi jW a 
popular need or figured largely m prize and presentation bts 
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Protitly both It wis in a chapter of The Pleama of Life, on the 
choice of books, onginally d^vetedas an address to the Work- 
ing Men’s College, that ^ author put forward a tentative hat 
of the “Hundred Best Books’* which was so widely discussed at 
the time and somewhat un&irly cnaozed later As founder and 
patron saint of Bank Hohdays, it seems appropriate that Lord 
Avebury (or Sir John Lubb^k as he then was) should have 
concerned himself with the use of leisure, and though these 
books, hkc tlie more didacQc effusions of the worthy Dr Samuel 
Simlcs, may now be regarded as chanctensuc Victorian produc- 
tions (Lord Avebury was himself a remarkable product of that 
robust age) they nevertheless contam a good deal of pracuol 
counsel, if sometimes tntely expressed, which sol) makes profit- 
able readmg today, and they are a veritable mine of quotation 
from tbeir author’s immensely wide reading ranforc^ by his 
0 -^ sdenofic and other mterests 

Of an even earlier date and on a somewhat different plane B 
Philip GiIbett'Hamefton’s The InteUtctual Life, and lest the utJe 
should intunidate some, let u be said that Hamerton wrote “in 
the connenon that the intellectual bfe a really sviduo the reach 
of everyone who earnestly desires .it It B not crudiuon that 
makes the intellectual nun, but a sort of virtue that dehghts m 
vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue dehghts m 
vigorous and beautiful conduct. Intellectual living is not so much 
an accomplishment as a state or condiuon of mind ’’ and on 
the whole his book justifies the daim The historuu Lccky also 
wrote a somewhat ^cursive work enaded 77ie Mop of Life, and 
another example is Sir Arthur Helps' Aphmsms, "essays wntten 
in the intervals of business’* (how eminently Victonan!) but 
once we embark on this field, there ts a wide choice extendmg 
fi^om the anaent classics down to, let us say, Bertrand Russell's 
■ Conjiiest of Happiness 

Except that some sort of wotkixig philosophy of life must, 
after all, whether consciously or unconsaously, form the basts of 
any sound or satisfying use of teisuie, the subject is somewhat 
beyond the scope of dicse pages, tbou^ it will be bnefly referred 
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to in the Coadnaoa, bar troa^Ir tp eaVi n g , one may petbajo say 
tTwf tbe sovereign tecdpt fet hipfmcss is to live outwardly and 
n oAm, titbet than in or-cetf. As Bertrand RiBsdl fnia ir, we 
“aim at avoidag seif-cefltrtd pasaom and at acquiring 
tiose aSxaora and tnisresis wKcb wiU prevent onr dsoc^bf 
&om dwdbng perpetuallT opon ocrselvcs- Hie happy man is he 
VI bo bves d^cctnrly, ^ fiwe afiaoons and vride micrests, 

whose pervinabty k ttctbcr divided against lodf cor pitted 
^asst the world. So^ a nun fetk Imnsdf a odzen of the 
t-r-tgrri e cnjojmg {reclv &c spectade that it offers ard the joys 
tVrt ix affords, taitnrcbVrd by dse tboo^ of death, because he 
feth himself not tcaHy scpatarc from those wfco will come after 
him- It is in lach proSaend msnncnvc onion wii Ha stream of 
tfe frut Ae greitett joy ts to be foend." 

To which, wfcl- qootmg. one is tempted to add that fine 
confessaon of foil by Bernard Sba» “I am of the opinion that 
cev life bdoop to the whole coamen.ty. and as long as I Iirr. 
it 0 cry ptfnl^ to do foe tt ahatsover I can. I wiat to be 
cbofo tf ghly osod op when I Ae. for tlse harder I work the more 
1 live. 1 rejoice ei hfe for la own sake. Life b no 'bnef candle’ to 
me, hot a tort of splecdid torch whxh I have g« held of and 1 
wmaoraaleittcrnasbr^htlv as poss.'ble before handing « on 
to fstar e fvneraaocs." 

Apart ftrem bveg omwarcDy and m othen, nd-.er in 
oncsldf having alwaji a “pospoue." as the Red Queen cQ«a- 
sclkd Alice, and being actor n as well as cacw tpcctiror of the 
frMgntrng spectade of tie. me thould aJwsfi be seeking lotne- 
thmg new . some rw jarettst. stniy or parstai. Uben you lose 
zest Of cndsBiasm tn hie, whsi you are no longer cunom about 
peopk ot ihc^ you are dyc^ on ywir feet. “A nan wrapped 
c? m hmadi makedj a very small parxL" There are many 
csiaaces of p^Sc takms cp tiarisfiiay some emts new study 

U» m Ifft. and I thmk K B ReW lyod. m one of ha immitahh 

emyv who points out the ssrpmiagK* r^voiam^ effect tbs 
Iw ^ Am. They besm to bre with a new mtemire.^fe can 
aS tbmi of some taefa cme*. and I lememher s«ng ^ a few 
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studcntt of se\cnty or more m the evening imatutes of London, 
cspeaally the literary institutes, siho sserc amongst the most 
«gcr tlicre 

To people v. itli interests outside themselves as v, ell as resources 
ssithm, who can taste the jo^'s both of companionship and of 
solitude, boredom or ennui is inconceivable, and those who talk 
of lulling tune may be reminded that jn reality amc is lulling 
them But idling too on be part of the use of leisure, c\cn a nch 
and essential part, and one docs not need Stevenson’s eloquent 
"Pica for Idlers" to justify a morning spent l)ing on one’s back 
in the grass gazuig up to the sk) It u the hard workers who can 
idle best. So that if "life u real, bfc is earnest,” one must add that 
the orJy way to get the best out of even the most senous thuigs 
of life IS to keep one's sense of humour about them, and that is 
really a sense of proportion and detachment 

It may be said that this is all scry well, but ihe real basis of 
happiness in life and the prior necessities for the enjoyment of 
leisure are healdi and a good digestion Health indeed is of the 
first imporance; sound health and appetite with poverty, pro* 
n'ded )ou have food, clodung, warmth and sbeltei, are inilmcely 
better than nches witliout, but as thu u not a manual of health 
(one of the best and completesl of its kind I know is Dr Roberts’ 
Bverjmj/i in IJealih and in Due<tsr} one can only say that, given a 
sound constitution (an inestimable gift) the goldai rule is 
moderation and smiplicity m all things — and zest' Some of the 
suggesQons made later will have a direct beanng on hcalch, but 
they ate made not for that reason but for their mtnnsic mterest, 
and almost one might say, look after your interests and your 
healdi wiU look after itself, at least you will have no amc to 
■worry about it, and for the rest, plenty of excrase in the open 
air to give an edge to your appeate is all you need 

And yet, though health ts so great an asset, we know that 
, there have been and are many who, m depnvaOon and disesase, 
have made dieir hves of the ndiest texnue, there is no need to 
ate the classic example of Helen Keller, for everybody, fortu- 
nately for humanity, will think of heartening cases withm their 
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own knowWg:?, cettunly the p««ni wnter could tell of in»ny 
tevercly lumihapped people who by ilinr coung:e 2 nd iplendid 
example the p»in eouer for odjm, 2 nd ^nIl otdy mention 
at ni^m that crippled ton of a London dmnnin. Thonui. who 
wrote ^ Tmnifni m SfAtf So lack of health— or of monc)', or 
einplo)Tncm— need not deter m from putting omc to good i»c. 

fo fact, though the tomewhat pnggsh attitude of “There but 
for the grace of God go 1“ u not to be tecomtnended, tt « both 
petmmjble and good policy , opccuUy in adverxr arcumsuncet. 
to “cotati ^ouf bletttngt" and make the roost of them. If it be 
any comoUtiQn m mivfottunc. there will al^ayt be lomeonc 
more onfominate mil' 

And finally. I IVx the tang of tlm old Spanuh u)’Uig “Cod 
deny you peace, and grant you Lift.” 

rOtJTn AKD ACZ 

Before coming to the tpecific auggemona which wall occupy 
the mt of ilui b^h, there are one or tw 0 Uungi 1 w ould Lice to 
tay, lint, to younger rcaden torting out on thnt woiLiiig life, 
and at the other end of the teak, to those wholme irtuedor are 
contemplating reotement tram what the cetuus papen all 
“gainful employment'' For diS'etem teasona. ilie question of 
how best to uae that own time should nuke equal app^ to both. 

The mote thoughtful of the younger people wall probably 
has e realized, chc these pages would scarcely latctcst them, that 
having left schooling behind ibrxn, thru real educanon is jint 
beginning, and that it now Les entirely m theu own ha nd s It is 
no longer a nutter of formal lessons and classes (these would 
only be a prepanuon or ground work), but a somcvvhat rough- 
andi-tumblc affau m w hii they have to make their owai terms 
with Lfe It u from Lfe itself, from fini-hand experience and 
contact with their fellows, that they wall and indeed must gain 
their true education, and this u a hfclong affair But u can be 
enlarged, enriched and deepened by our own free choice and 
consaous effon, and if one has above »11 m ^ cunosi ty about 
evetythmg. if this precious natural mstmet has not been dolled 
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or blunted, then the means of situJymg at arc open to all, what- 
ever one’s arcurmtances m life. 

IC apart from other intercsti, you have acquired a taste for 
reading, the door is wide open to a larger and richer world than 
you can know solely through daily contacts and cxpenencc, 
though this should be the tou^tone and starting point of your 
travcb m wide lealms, and it may not merely be the key to 
knowledge, but a hfelong and priceless resource 
- Leisure is more restneted than m the school-days that already 
Seem fat hdund, but it should still be ample if used anght. Now 
that education has taken on a new meaning, and mcludes all the 
things we actively want to know, and the definite studies or 
crafts that we would like to take up and learn for ourselves, 
perhaps connected with our work, at any rate appeahng to out 
own mtcRsts, — well, the evening institutes and polytechmcs, 
besides the hbranes, gallenes. museums and other resources, 
eadst to satisfy these needs, and reference is made to the fecihues 
they offer m later pages. ^ the test, any of the folloNvtng mg- 
gesdons may interest you now or later on. 

Don't try to take on too much at first, and don’t disperse your 
mterests in too many directions at once , hold fast to those things 
you like best, there IS time for everything It u now within your 
power to make your erwn life, and there is no greater creative 
' act open to human kind. 

To those who Have rented or are approaching renrement 
from their daily employment, I would say, above all, do not 
regard it as an end but as a begummg, a new life that is opening, 
richer, it may be, tiian anything that has gone before; if we 
choose to make it so. It may yet be long as human life goes m 
. terms at least of quality and mtensity, even if not of actual 
duration, and filled with acavioes and mtercsts to the bnm— 
that reso entirely with outselvm But it needs actively ma k i n g 
just as the earlier one did, and now at is cnnrely your own. Zest 
and enthusiasm must be brought to it, new mtercsts must be 
sought, the old ones cultivated with fresh energy and ampler 
leisure. How often m the and burden of the day ihd Vre not 
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riomsc ouneltci w.« jbouU Aj ttt* »nd crjoy liut wl'ca 
had cme**. tliat fcthapi we jiiotiSd rtad jfl »iie i3stor7 o* mar*- 
bad^thai we »J»dJ Vtow»e it Urge era old frvocntn or tackle 
new otM. tlat ^ ihoaU »ee lomething csort of thr» wtraderful 
■woAl, tkat we UsouU '‘cultmtour girdea" Wj harraSy tni 
fvgnnovely. tint at bit we ihocli bare time to la^jd ao4 «afc. 
ot even to i.i ladtore at ti«e w-oild of horuotty WfH. now wc 
have aQ the tmw rfacre b, but to natc good toe of tr o iron 

oTt » ctta oa 'e art. weing the oterene of iS ow faculoo, 
far more so tadecd than to the tbyt when wc C 3 a 5 h 4 the f.15 
or whatnot, and the groar pm of our bfcc wa» detenmned 
for n. 

There a no more delightful picture reorensers than that 
drawn for ta by Elia in ha eavf on “The Superancoated Man.** 
bat nlu'i elerk, thoo^ long tn ory pciu wai isocpencdJv 
reieued at £fty. which u not the lot of moit of ui. lamb ipeaka 
ehewhere of the lotigertry of the "Jean ar-jjjtunt " drawing 
tegolariy ha tnadat ^atnerlj aSowance untroubled by dxily 
itUBCoa or ttuterul caret. 

Sotnetane, f would like to make a iRuly of Rc o *trneni. not 
nierely m to economic arpect and the means and agtncws by, 
wbich ttt all walks of life wc ptepate for it, but aho and espe- 
cially wh« we mate of it when « tomei, bow we Inc arid 
what wc do m town of eountry— aQ of us woikirn. profeiuonal 
or btBrnest men and women (do women cier tearee), be oar 
xncaai euguoia or saffioeai. bet soch a itodv could of emine 
enty be undertaken wnh the foil ovopentioa of the tupet- 
annaated thcnsielvea. Cranied thu, n ihoold be an irtertsong 
conrtiboooa, irom one end of lie, to ika iuercMiag problns of 
leliuie:. 

One iHi^ B certain, that money a not eiieaLal. and may be 
a Inadrance. 10 iImt trae enjoyment of miretncnt. A very toodest 
competeDCe.ifitbesecurc,Bthebiin.butanaget mind.&nsJ 

Imng. book* and fbends, laocr resourcei and loarc outward 
jatweitt, are all that wc wed. and shear Bean afl come by. h- 
so-bt aa the basic material necesstiea are concemed— sdeqoam 
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food, Nvannth, clothing and shelter, care tn sickness — no soaal 
system u nght that docs not maltt them a\-ailable fot everyone 

It B time to “cut the cackle and come to die ’osses.” though 
the reader W’as of course quite free to skip the introduction The 
order of the following suggestions is a purely arbitrary one, and 
since not all of them are likely to interest every reader, pethaps 
the best way to tise this book b to turn fi«t. ssith the help of 
Contents or Index, to those subjects which especially appeal or 
arouse cunosjty. On the other hand, there is nothmg to stop ) ou 
reading it straight ilirough if you feci so mclmc^ The con- 
cluding section has been used to gather together some general 
observations, commena and quotations which had no obvious 
place elsewhere A list of references to useful books and autlioH- 
ties quoted and consulted bangs up the tear, and may m some 
measure make up for the deficiencies of the book. 



Books and Reading 


Books nuy not ippeal to cvrryonc, bot cnce they have been, 
and wdl continne to be, my greatest resource in life, this section 
for me stands mcvitabl) firsL Those sa bom it does not specially 
interest ssiU pass it oscr, but everybody at least reads the news- 
paper, and as I will ay to show later, that mdispensable record 
of and commectarv upon current affairs may be mad e to yield 
greater profft if we bnng some method and mncal attention to 
the ttadmg 

But life would indeed be a poor and narrow dung without 
books. They arc, after all, the prmapal means by whidi we 
enbrge our mental horizon beyond the contacts and expencnce 
of everyday life, and enter into oar common human benoge, 
the great past of mankind, the umverse m which be dwells, the 
stnymgs of bis spirit, both past and present, and his aspiracioas 
for the future. Not only is prmt the universal vehicle of con- 
temporary thoQght, but boob ate out sole means of communion 
with great mmds through the ages, with the philosophers, his- 
tonans, poets, satesmen, dramatists, essayists, saentuts, the es- 
plorers and travellen, and die novdisa and story-wnters. Books 
open the door to the world of creative thought and imaguution 
They are lifelong ftioids and the best of good company, never 
importunate and a lways at band. We can select them fredy fiom 
the best and greatest ofmankmd m all ages and countries, we can 
always add to their nnmber, and however neglected, they will 
never £ul ns throughoot life, m nrlmiKt an j h^th, to the end. 

R e a din g is a pursuit open to cvCTyonc, ndi and poor alike. 

and a source ofmfimie and un&ilmg pleasure True, reading is 
but one form of what may best be termed “the culnvanoa of 
the spirit,” but whik Lteraturc is not Lfe, it is eswin.l to com- 
plete bvmg A love of books u the sign of a culovated man or 
woman, as mtellectual cunonty b the true test of education. A 
room without pictures has been likened to a house without 
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Nvradow's "What, then, arc we without books » — arc aot they the 
Windows of the spint t A book-lined room u finer than the most 
palatui mtenor. 

The iovc of reading u said to be incommumcable, you h 2 \e u 
naturdly, or you have it not. It may be so, and certainly it 
cannot be taught, but I behevt that in latent form at least, it is 
mudh mote wdely diffused than mo&t of us suspect Unfor- 
tunately, in many the spark is lolled by early ciqienence of 
schoolbooks, text-books and the like, or even unwise attempts 
to force htetature upon us as a “sulyect,” or turn it mto “lessons ” 
Books should be left m children's way, ihcir natural cunosity 
satisfied if and when aroused, perhaps stones may be told or read 
to them if they ate eager, but generally it is best to let them form 
the taste for t^imelves My own love of books xsras first formed 
at a Very early age when I was allowed to rummage among some 
shelves in a s^ool-cupboird to which 1 was given a key and left 
to my own devices The first book I can e> er remember reading 
Was Oliver Twist, and even lu cover and type are mdelibly 
printed on my mind Fromthatwonderfulexpenence everything 
else followed. 

Not everybody u of a studious or reading type, which is well, 
Since, if wc were all alike, it would be a very dull world, but 
whatever our other mtercsts and acaviaes, there are very few 
who cannot get some pleasure from reading Tlie golden rule 
B, r^d whit you hkc best, and do not tackle books from a sense 
of duty, or because you believe or are told that you ought to 
read them. 

I do not propose to go into great detail here about books, 
because I have dealt with the subject already in a small work 
enutled Booh and Reading, whidi has gone through several edi- 
tions and IS available in every pubhc hbrary (In Amcnca, it is 
called What Boots Shall T Readf) It b intended, not for the con- 
firmed bboklovcr, but for those, of all ages, who hesitate on the 
threshold of the world of books and seek some unobtrusive 
guidance therein References to many useful helps to better read- 
ing ate given m its pages and a few are included m the lists at 
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tte end of thu book, of these 1 would only lil» to mention 
specially here Arnold Bennett’s Luaary Taste, and for the praise 
of reading, R M Leonard’s BoekUm's Anthotogy, and the rele- 
vant chapters in Lord Avebury’ s P/e<uHreJ and Use of Ltfe The 
remamdet of this section wJl therefore be devoted to some 
general suggesDons on reading 

It IS not quantity m reading that is important, but quality — ■ 
quality, that is, bo^ in the books chosen and the attention given 
to them- One may be vi ell read without necessarily bemg widely 
read A httlc reading regularly done is often much mote Irmtftil 
than consuming so much tunc m reading that we have none for 
digesting and reflcctmg upon what wc have read We all give 
some tunc daily to the newspapet, if wc only gave equal time 
each day to hteiature, our gsun at the end of the year would be 
suipruing Bacon’s oft-quoted advice snll apphes today, “Read 
not to contradict or to confute, not to b^eve and cake for 
granted, nor to 6nd talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
conndet. Some books are lo be tasted, others to bo 
swallowed, and some few to be diewed and digested. . 
Reading maketh a full cun, conferenee a ready man, wnong 
an exact man.'’ 

Read above all for pleasure, you will get the greatest profit 
fiom those -books you really enjoy, not from those you uttder- 
take as a task. Remember that what you get out of a book is 
generally proportionate to what vou bring to IL Don’t be afbid 
of a book because it is a 'classic ” The most enjoyable books arc 
those wHch by common consent are regarded as the greatest, 
they have been proved by tong experience to be the simplest and 
to have the most universal appeal But not all of them will appeal 
equally to you at fint, don’t worry about that, but pass on to 
others you will probably come back later, but if not, there arc 
m any case 6r more books of your kmd than you possibly 
enjoy m a long hfetune. 

As to methods of reading, a great deal of breath and printer’s 
ink has been expended m advmng people how to read, but 
while there is certainly an art of readmg. as of writing, both are 
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to impart, except in the negative sense, as to obvious 
pitfalls to avoid Most people probably read quite promiscuously 
and disconnectedly any matter that comes under their hand, 
suggested by friends, hbrary lists, oc advertisements, by passmg 
fancy or other aeddent There is no question that much pleasure 
may be denved from such reading, and to Some, any kmd of 
method •would be anathema The other extreme is to plan out 
-in advance a systematic course of reading extending over a 
IcngAy period, and to pursue the programme ngidly, ■with 
notebooKs and other apparatus of study This may sometimes be 
necessary for the study of a paroculat subject, but it is certainly 
not suitable for general reading Never^elcss, we may often 
derive added pleasure from occasionally adopting a limited 
objective for our reading 

A good general rule is "Let one thing lead to another." For 
tnstance, if one has read Dickens* Ttte oj Two Cilia, it would he 
natural to turn to Carlyle’s Ttctuh Revo/ufion, the perusal of 
which had greatly exated Dickens and doubtless spurred him to 
produce his fine dranuQc effort Carlyle's sombre masterpiece 
nughi suggest a eotrecavc from some more sober historian, say 
Mignet (Everyman) or Belloc (Home Umversity Library) If it 
should happily be one's first acquaintance with Carlyle, one 
would surely, turn to his other great works, especially Sartor 
Rtsarlm and Past and IVesenf, which sdll stand out for mi as 
great landmarks irvmy youthful voyages of discovery Or from 
the French Revolution, one might be led to the study of its most 
rcmirluiblc product, Napoleon What finer sequel than Thomas 
Hardy’s great epic-^xama Tfic Dynasts i From this to the Wessex 
Novels IS an obvious step 

Again, there is the possibihty of following chronologu^y the 
development of the English novel from the da)"* of Richardson 
and Defoe to Meredith and Conrad, or the wnters of the p^t 
day, wnli side excursions to Amenca and comparisons vvim the 
great Contmenu! masters Theintroduenons by Walter Raleigh, 
George Suntsbury and other crides. and the compcndiom ^rfc 
of Dr E A Baker would help to give dirccnon, and I can 
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tinagme no more ^eli^rcfol objecore and exane for moch 
pleasant reading 

A boot may be read la relation to its period; tbe literature of 
a penod ma^ be compared ^th is batory (Green fShort Hisisrj 
cj the Ertglah Peepit, besides being a classic itsdC ttseful for dus 
poipose); one form of letters snth anotier la die tame period, 
or one essayist ssiih anodvr, say Bacon sntli Monialgae. Tbe 
possibilities are endless, and many wiQ suggest themselves to the 
reader litcratnreii lie a great ocean, every part commomcates 
•with every other, and thoogh one may embadc &r np a htde 
CTcdc. u vill li-ad evoitmlH to tbe epen sea. 

It u a good rule never to otnic a p r eG ce or mtrodnenon when 
one IS giveB, for m this athcr the acthor explains bis purpose, or 
an editor or cnbc “explains” die author Whoi making acijaain- 
rjTsgg Tnth a new anthor, it wiQ add to the pleasure and mterest 
his wort has for ts if we can read some good biography or 
cdncal aocoont of hu work, diongh we should always form our 
own opimoa from the onginal Usefcl for tha purpose are tbe 
Tolomes in the Engbsh Men of letters or nmilar senes, or 
standard bio g r ap hies, stub as Focstex’s Didbtfir, Lockban’s Seett, 
BosweO's Jehisttf, Gibbon's and Trollope's AMUhtepofhie$, Mn. 
GaskeU's ChaUttt Brme, and otben Some readers may like 
latber to speoalizs m biography and lamioirs. in essays, m books 
cftrzvd, or otber branches of ietten. But 1 have given so many 
detailed n ^g e stt ons m my own guide to Bwks end Reaintg, that 
1 must refer rcadeo needoig any fiinher help to that morce. 

One small pomt k ts <pnte tsefiJ and profitable tn r e tt o sp eet 
to keep a sunple record of dx books one reads, with the and 
posably a word or two of diancteiiabon or comment in some 
cas es , though astbor and tide should normally be suSaent. In 
later years, sudi lists may poneo much mrezest for ns as a record 
of progress, or catse la to look op old iavonzites to see how 
diey wear m our esteem. That very busy man, Tttng George V, 
kept sodi a bst over many years, and some tTtnr^ fiom it I 
have seen m ake ia dxmsdia zzucsesziag and somettmes rtir- 
prising reading 
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Reading is essentially a soliciy pursuit, but it is always pleasant 
and often helpful to discuss boola wth one’s fiiends, and some 
have found both pleasure and proBt, besides giving more per- 
manence to their rcadmg, by femung small reading arcles, 
meetiag m each other's houses, to discuss books read m 
oimmon. 

Two habits to which I confess a Wclong addiction are, I know, 
practised with equal pleasure by many others, namely, reading 
m bed, and pocket or knapsadc companions m the open air At 
the end of a long and perhaps busy or Qnng day, I know no 
greater luxury than to settle oneself comforobly in bed wth an 
old favourite or a new book. Provided it be not too exating, it 
IS an excellent method of taking the mind oS* the day’s concerns, 
and wooing sss’eet slumber So long as the print is dear and the 
volume not too heavy to hold, my own taste is quite catholic 
(I’ve even read thnllcra so. but do not recommend the practice) , 
but many prefer something familiar and soothing, if not soponftc 
and there is Indeed an excellent BtdsiJe Book, which is a good 
standby, though antliologies are a btdc scrappy for the purpose. 

. As to the open air, 1 never go on a journey, or a tramp or 
cycle tour without tried or new fnends in knapsack, bag or 
pocket, and these may be all sorts, though essayuts, poets or 
novelists rank high on the list. 1 have written elsenhere on 
“Open Air Books,” and I cannot hdp feeling that many a 
trusted fnend or new acquaintance will acquire an added Savour 
from tasting its pages m the open air, seated perhaps on a stile, 
or will remam indissolubly assoaated m the memory with 
scenes and journeys when it ivas fint cn]o)cd. 

To the confirmed booklovcr, there » no greater delight than 
the gende art of browsing on one’s own bookshelves to sec how 
old favourites -wear in the afieettons and to taste their delights 
afresh, and this naturally btmgs me to the subject of Ltbranes 

UBRABIES 

I 'want to talk both of public and of pnvate {that is to say, 
pcnonal) hbranes — for if it be but a shelf of old and much-us<d 



fiTountrt. eveoonc iIiouH ptmcM booli of onc’i own. Bat 
fint of public Lbnnfs . i 

From povMul experience. 1 ftnJ that comjunovely few 
people art fully **-arc of the library ficiliua of the coimary 
Th.crc tnll Iingm in tome quinen a prqudice apamst what » 
w7ongl> temird the ‘ free ‘ library It i» no more free thun any 
other pubbe rervice proMdeti for the whobr ommunuy. unce « 
u paid for out of liic ratei, and tliercfo'e dircctl) or tn<hfeaJy 
by all of to I hjie dealt n my guide fully wim the use 
of bbrana, the classi&cation of Iwhs. aidt to ttudy, and ao 
forth, and here I would only bte to urge e\cryone to mabe 
good lac of llinr local library, and to expUn in resources. 

Sometime soon. 1 hope ilut m oery urban dnuta at IcMt 
there will be a Communiu t.<ntre which will indode the 
bbrary, an rrmitute for adult doses hall for lectures a-td ne«* 
ingi, and a stage for repertory plays brud.-s of cxsiase ftobn® 
for recre a tion and refreshment for tlw cemmiruty. young aro 
old. Then a good pubbe bbtarv will tabe its nghtful place as the 
intellectual centre of tlie dotnet. Even is it it, the pubbc libriiy 

probably gnesbettet raloc for the moderate um expended upon 

It than any other nuniapal semec. and 1 ipeab with tome know* 
ledge as a chairman of library comminees and former libnnaa 
(though not muniapal) There is no longer resmcoon to a penny 
rale, but even now few kbranes cost more than tsso OC three 
pence in the pound, and the money b \s dl spettf. 

But tliough the local coRrcuon may be modest, fesv ordmary 
users I think realirc that n has greater resources behind it. There 
need be now no genuine student tliroughoui the country, how- 
ever remotely ucuated. who cannot get the boobs he wants if 
he IS in a village or country distna be can be suppbed through 
the county library system, and sf the county centre has not the 
boob, they can draw upon the resources of large towns in the 
area under the regional system, or upon the Naaonal Central 
Library m London, Even beyond this, for rare, special or tech- 
nical boobs, there is what a known as the Outber system, 
whereby many special or pnvatc bhranes have agreed to lend 
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books through the National Caitnl Library. The same arrang&- 
ments apply to municipal libraries m towns and hbtanans and 
their sta& arc ilways glad to help thar readers. Most hbtancs 
have arrangements for rcservu^ books, or for giving eictra 
tickets, and these are often interchangeable between difiercnt 
distncts 

In London at least the Union catalogue enables reference to be 
made to any book available througbout London Readers m or 
near great centres, such as London, Manchester, Edmburgb, 
Glasgow, Oxford tod Cambridge, ate of course amply provided 
for, smcc, in addinon to the mumapal services, there are the 
great hbranes, from the British Museum, university and speaal 
hbranes downwards, access to which is generally available to the 
genume student, though these do not as a rule lend out their 
books, except the funous London Library, a subsenpnon insa- 
tuQon. 

I have menuoQcd these tcsour<xs for the beneht of the senous 
reader, but of coune the modest wants of most of us in this Held 
ue easily saosHed. Apart from the public hbtary, many like to 
keep in toudi with current literature and read books while they 
axe more or less topical It is not normally the function of the 
public library to supply this perfectly Icginmate desire, though 
they do purchase the best of such Iwoks fairly promptly, and 
suggestions can always be made, but of course they would not 
be justiHed in spending pubhc money on more than usually one 
copy of books which may have but a bnef vogue. For this pur- 
pose, circulating hbranes were formed, which for vanous rates 
of subsenpaons supply current books, other on demand or after 
an mtervd The most famous of these m Victonto tunes was 
Mudics, now defunct, and the best known today are Boots, 
W. H. Smith, The Timer Book Club, and others. The way to 
use these services with most profit is to follow the book reviews 
(using of course your own judgment and personal tastes) m such 
penodicals as The Times Ltlerary Supplement, the Spectator and 
other reviews. * 

But it IS not enough to bonow books In these days, no one 
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need be without boots of Im own, even if it be only a solitary 
bookshelf of old and tnu A-used &vountes m humble bindmgs 
I can well remember when ilm consututed my hbrary, and the 
books composmg it are soil among die most treasured volumes 
in my modest coUccaon, which lias been built up from boyhood 
to some two thousand odd &om money, m early years at least, 
intended for ocher purposes In my guide, 1 have made sug- 
gestions for the formation of a private hbrai)', but this should be 
a labour of love and individa^ taste, and books are soil for- 
tunately withm everybody’s reach, though not so cheap as m the 
days of sixpenny and shillmg classics But you will get £ar more 
lasting pleasure from ^•our own books, however few, if well 
chosen, than you can Iiom any number you may borrow. 

NEWSPAfEBS AND REVIEWS 

We all read the newspaper, even if we read nothing else, 
though most of us would be surprised to be told there was any 
particular art m reading it Arnold Bennett has something to say 
(m 24. Hmtri) about the lavish way m which we normally read 
the newspapers— and he was a voraaous newspaper-reader him- 
self— but the remedy u not to hanish them in favour of Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus as he suggests, but to read the.newspapet 
with some me^od, selecnon a^ coiurentration. (And, of course, 
read the classics too ) 

Many of us read morning and evemog and Sunday papers and 
spend far too much tune on them, proporaonal that is, to what 
we get out of them Any journalist knows that newspapers arc 
not meant to be read exhaustiveiy or promiscuously, though 
everything (in theory) is tbete, it u for us to select and digest. I 
don't propose to tell you bow to do this You must find the 
method which suits you besr. but let there be at least some 
method The “make-up” of the paper will help you the prm- 
apal news « alw ays given pronunoit place and bolder type , the 
paper is atnnged on a d^mte plan accordmg to the subject- 
matter 

If the paper u The Timet (and *pan from polina it is on the 
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■whole the best from the news j>oint of view) a good plan is to 
scan first the principal news items on the left-hand side of the 
middle, glance at the summary under the contents and read tlte 
“leaders” on the nght-hand nde. The third or fourtli leader is 
usu^y m hghtet vein. Generally, there is some spcaal article on 
the leader page which deserves reading Home and Foreign news 
are on separate pages The Pathamentary and legal reports are 
both good Letters to Tlte Tunes often contain valuable matter 
contnbuted by authonties on diar subjects To read The Times 
daily 'With method and attention can be in itself a hberal educa- 
tion in current affairs 

The other papers all have their distincnve features which are 
readily discoverable The Tel^aph, like TJie Ti/n«, pays special 
attentidn to reports of meetings and conferences of all ^nds. 
Every leading paper lias normally its hictary page, with book 
review's, its dramancv music, film and radio critics, to say nothing 
of Qty and sports sections which are important features to many 
teaden. 

If you have tune to spare, ic is agood thing to take two papers 
reptesenong quite different porno of view, say The Tims and 
the Herald. Loudon has, besides The Tima and Telegraph, the 
AfJi/, Express, Net« Chronule and the picture papers, 

which have a more popular appeal, but there are other papers 
published outside the metropolis which have a national standing, 
such as the Mmchatei CtiarJian, the Yorkshire Post, the Clasgou' 
Herald, the Seotsmart, the fiirmin^/ioin Post and other leading pro- 
vinoal daihcs. 

There are sail the Sunday papers Sunday oSers to the great 
raajonty m this country tbw chief opportunity for leisurely 
reading, and the Press caters for it amply with papen of wide 
popular appeal, of which the Neuis of the World is a typical 
example The prmapal papers read by educated people are the 
Ohstrm and the Sunday Times To those who grudge Ome spent 
on ncwspapcR daily and yet want to keep informed of pubhc 
afiatrs, it ■would be possible to do this by careful perusal of one 
of the Sunday papers named, adding to it perhaps the weekly 
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fAaon of The Tinej or ihr Afrtcftw'rr Cuflr</jisf, wMeh jHm the 
cream of the (Iillr mon, anJ tlai vrouU doutden a better 
pcn pe cov e over the week’* rrcna, foj?;*Ietncrtei3 for di3y cur- 
mcy by tbe rcwa btiDetias on tlie ne^o. bot ccmlajy, if ooe 
doem’t grodge die diJlv rinu! and it Bn*t dapfoportiotiate to 
other citereso and empknrrieaa, itudy of The Ttma a lie 
runner toggerted ts worth wide. 

Oct newapaper may perbip* be more fat c ei tl ng to » if we 
read sotneth-ng about the Pros, and there art eacccIJcne httle 
booia oa it, ta cheap cdicor.*. by G Bmney Diilee. Sir Alfred 
Rohfctaj, A- J Conmaigs and Wihon Ifamr. amompt otherr 

But the ne w ipaperofcrurtc Knot the only form ofpoiodjca] 
hterature there art ttiU the rencwt. SiMt people jome 
penodical be»de thar ncanpaper. connected with their hobbies 
andspeoal interesa, or limply for pleasure, and there » of c o ur se 
a treriendea range of magannea and joumah ta thij eooniry 
and Amsnca, catering for ev e r y possible tt«e and inteteit. Hire 
It « only neceoary to raeaaon the more seriois Etcrary and 
pofasi? itsiewi i , m.rfay . rtnwtfty tnJ <jtanenV, « regcltr 
perual of at least one or two of which tKQ be fotz^ a rcry 
worthwhile and indeed necessary otsnrion of tntelLgtnt sews- 
p ip er reading for the pro per rtidy of eorrent ifiain and calraral 
fTOgre®. 

Araeng the wetkhei. there are »ach jonnuls as The SpeOeler, 
the Nirw Staesmm end Karxw. and TTw enS Tide, presenting 
somewhat diHcreat pmnts of view, in the EcErary fidd, there is 
The TirKes tiSnsrj SupjUrtert, with esceDeni reviews and a 
dasnhed Est of sew bwhs (and for edscanoo. tie I^dvcehcKel 
Su^lenerj) A more popular function b performed by a paper 
like Jebi p^Lcihns nVeH/, and a quite dzstmetrre pUie a held 
by the Unener, which reports and supplemena more 
serious broadcast p’ognmmes 

The mocthlies mdo d e the Gstteirpivay, CcrrJuU, ^ortntghlj 
(despite 13 name) and tic t-Pnefeemh CerJury end Aftt’, of die 
quarterlies, the hat are the Quarterlj and the Revnd TehU. which 
latter b especially autiontatrve and important for the Empire 
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and Its world relabotu A sumlar tevicw in America is Foragn 
Affairs, and there arc of course many excellent American review 
such as Harpers, Scribners and the l^orth American Review, besides 
journals of more popular appeal like Time, Life and Foritine, and 
the Saturday Evening Post The foregoing titles are of coune only 
a few out of many, and changes are naturally liable to take place 
m this field from tune to time We have nothing m this country 
comparable with the Sunday editions of great Amcncan news- 
papers, like the Nett* York Times or Hctaid-Tribiiiie, whicli furnish 
ample reading for the whole fenuly for a week 

Now, while one would probably subsenbe to one or two 
journals for reading at home at leisure, it is obviously impossible 
^ for the ordinary person, lacku^ tune and money, to do much 
more Here comes m the function of the excellent reference 
departments of the public hbranes, where a wide range of such 
reviews is readily accessible, and where by regular visits, perhaps 
weekly, the cream of the whole field can be skimmed m com- 
fort. As much matter of permanent value appears m this form, it 
may be useful to mentton that general indexes to periodical 
literature are published and can doubtless also be consulted in 
the reference library Inadencally, a useful index to the contents 
of The Times also appears quarterly 
It is quite a good thing to make a practice of looking up 
subjects mentioned m the newspapers or reviews in a good 
cnc^'clopaedia such as the Brilannifa or Chambers, and for coun- 
tries, of consulting a good atlas 



Poetry 


Those (if any) wbo have read stni^ through this book so &t 
may cxcUmt in some disgust, on teemg the above beading, 
is tha to be all about so-called “ctiltuTal'’ interests » — « it to be 
all of the study rather than the open air and recreations and 
pursuits of physically acttve kinds 1 1 vrould only ask for a little 
patience, or hcttrr soil, the crerase of the gentle art of skipping, 
for w are coming to those other things, and they are not less 
importaat.but since there must be some kind of arrangement of 
subject-matter, however arbitrary, and reading is or can be a 
resource open to everyone of any age or condinon at aH tones, 
it seemed natural to begin as we have done. 

But then you may say, why now Voeoy i — is it not a brandi 
of litentote like any other, and therefore comes under “Books 
and Reading” » why should it be spccuUy treated > It u of course 
a branch of IitErature, perhaps the higl^t, and as such is dealt 
with aloQg with ah other bmches m the guide already men* 
tiooed. 

In a work on Lexsore, howexcr. there u a good reason fee 
briefly deahog with poetry sepantely, just as there u later onibr 
ticanng of drama, with its adjunco of play-readmg and acting 
and theatre-going It is all the more desirable to menaon it; 
bcotsc as I folly realize, poetry is for from popular widi the 
majority of people, and nornuDy plays bale, if any, part mthor 
bves Y« poetry can be in itself apart from, and independent of 
aQ other fonm of literature, a deep resource and ennehment of 
life at all tames, a source of strength and insjnratioa. Moreover, 
it is as much a cDmpanioQ for the open air, for journeys and 
tramps, as for the fireside Asfbr myself I never goon ajonmey - 
or hohday, a tramp or a cyde tout, without taks^ some poetry 
^th me in selection or anthology or other easily pockctable 
torm. Others has'U an even mote sfoiding pleasure ta bang able 
to rcQte many firomite poems from metnorj, bat my own 
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memory u too fallible, and 1 take care to provide myself, if not 
Vnth ebapter, at least with verse 
Arnold Bennett, iri his titerary Taste, says, with perliaps 
mtentional exaggeration, ‘‘There is a word, a 'name of fear' 
which rouses terror m the heart of the vase majonty of the 
Bnghsh-spcaking race. That word is poetry ” So far at least as 
the mascuhne pomon of the reading puhhc is concerned (it docs 
not I think apply with equal force to women), there is probably 
a Urge measure of truth in it, and apart from the cnorely illogical 
feeling that there is aomethuig efiemmate in likmg poetry, it is 
probably m part due to the unfortunate experience of many of us 
at school, where poetry (and the blank verse of S^espeare’s 
pUys) was introduced as a “subject” in “hnes” to be memorized 
and studied for metre and form. I confess to havmg been thus 
deprived for yean of the jo^-s of poetry, and of Shakespeare too, 
except that when I stumbled across fragments of “heroic” or 
narrative vene, such as Walter Scon’s, or Tennyson’s Ballad of 
the Revenge, or Macaulay’s Aimada or Ivry (histone es'ents with 
a sac and a trumpet call in them) I could be fired wnh emotion, 
despite the otherwise unwelcome or suspec; poenc form. 

To those urdanuhar with or nther shy of poctr> , perhaps the 
best plan is to select some straightforward narraave poem and 
read it as a story, duregaedmg as far as may be the verse form, 
as Bennett sensibly adviaei. There arc many available, such as 
those menaoned, or Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Aurora Leigh, 
or Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, Lothsley Hall and Sixty Years After 
At the same ame, read Hazhtt’s Essays on the Poets, espcnally the 
one on Poetry m General, or Wordsworth’s essa)’s, or an excel- 
lent modem essay on what poetry u and means, by Robert 
Lynd, prefaced to Methuen’s Anthology of Afodem Verse 
Menaoa of anthologies suggests that a very good way to 
(aouhanze onerelf with fine poetry under faTOurable conditions 
B to acquire one or two antholopw and to dip into them from 
nmc to ame. Poetry b m essence fine prose tntensiCed m emoQon 
and expression (raised, as ii were, to the highest power) and u 
dicrdbre requires for full apprecunon a concentration ofatten- 
c 
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con whidi we do cot Donc2lI]r tt> prose, aai wfcci is 
p t cp orDoaitgI> cncg to the uovkc. So it wiD be foand betta 
to sample man)* poets, to beget witb, in itis way aitd ibro*^ 
tbcir foes: or ocst danamgtc woit, tlaa to aermp t indni- 
dnal poets in dctaiL Tha metbod. motroTcr, aSbrds a greater 
Tanety, wfcch » a relief to the saam of attaicon, and die poems 
laclnded m anibologia are cot as a nde over-long. 

Tfcem are many excdlent actbologiss, of wiidt otc need mJy 
mamon bere tbe O^vi Ba;]( Er^luk t’erx, Palgtare'i 
GeUen Ttatairf, and Rbyi* i\ev CeZdfli Tr«aoy, botb m Every- 
man, tbe Anoa»aoa*s senes of Peetfu cf Toity, and 

Methnea’s ArAohyj cf Midar Verse, wbieb coa tains Robert 
Lycd s ebarmyffg essay already ntomooed. Wondofbl valoe are 
tbe Ltde Pdican valosies. A Beck cf Ergltsh Pectrj, ar^d tbe 
vaaota para of the Cenmnes* Poetry The Poetry Soacty also 
issues a cheap ar^ ort&Jlj -sheeted P«I«-Eoct cf Eryluh Psdrf. 
Adnarable ilmi pod« selecaoos of indminal poets arc the 
Ae gusan Boob tsssed by &sat Bsxa. of wiadt well over a 
bsdred bare already been pcb&bed. 

Arnold Besneo. is tbe short a^ provoaare setoon on rose 
la ha Uuterf Tafie (of which by the way a rmsed edinoa » 
avadable tn the Pelican senes) and W H. Hodsoa a the chapter 
on Poetry m ha towfasw-i a ike Stuij cf Erfluh iMeralyre, 
both have some very sensible adnee ca the reading of poetry 
^hidi shocld a ppeal to the a vera g e can and wo m an, and taken 
in corjtmccon with the saggescons already o fi ge d hse, may 
aioact the mtaesi even cf those who have fought most des- 
perately shy of poetry so 6r. If per Juri c c some arc thos wcei 
over to the abdmg joy and iaSsne tmource of poetry, they may 
belasdaglygiatrfeIforar^gsg ynn(4TnMTT» r»f ?ir»- 

In sndi an hittiTufe and pessonal mamiT- as taste m poe tr y, tbe 
leader who has come to a{^>Tcdam It in die way above indioted 
is bat left to find ha own fortber pads in the ikw reahn. The 
poca win by no means make the same appeal to all, ar^d the 
reader mnst Icam ha own prefbences by the mtTrral pJ-ajjat 
taedod of teadmg what mow appeals to him nr ap c oiv e of die 
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author's literary rcputauoiL Taste will grow m discernment and 
strength only with exerdse Among the classics arc Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Hcmck, Gray, Byron, 
Pope, Crabhc, Cowper, Bums, Keats, Shelley, Scott, Long- 
fellow, Wordswordi, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, D G Ros- 
setti, Tennyson (with Rtt-Gerald’s Omar Kluyyam m a special 
category), Walt Whitman and Swinburne, to whom may be 
added Bridges, Masefield, and%cry many poets wnting lately or 
at the present day, c»mplcs of whose work will be fotmd m one 
or other of the anthologies or the Augustan booklets Good 
ediuons of most of the classic poets exist in the Oxford books, 
the Canterbury poets, Everyman and World's Classics, and other 
volumes 

Poetry IS essential a solitary and individual pleasure, but some 
like to enjoy it m company with congenial souls, and in this 
connection reference may be made to the Poetry Soaet)*, which 
eneotuagcs'thc fonnaaon of local branches or poetry-reading 
circles, and issues an. excellent review for a modest subscription 
la (juiet work m any case desets es support 

One last point Poetry has been de^d as “musical thought " 
In expression, it is musical spcedi, and by merely reading poetry 
to oneself m the printed pages, much of m force is lost Poetry 
was onginally composed to be dedaimed m public, and by la 
very form and rhythm, it can only be fully appreciated by bemg 
read aloud. The habit of audible poetry-reading may haghten 
,our appreoaaoQ of its beauties and perhaps react benehaally on 
our use of the English tongue The declamatory value of poetry 
was fully apprccutcd by a modem Amcncan poet, Vachell 
Lindsay, who composed his poenu especially to be rcated by 
himself up and down the land, and all those who heard him, as 
did the present writer, were fat more deeply impressed than they 
■would have been or ■were by merely reading the same poems m 
print There -was lately a movement to have poetry readings in 
pubhc, nay, even m public-houses, and there seems no reason 
why this should not be encouraged just as much as, say, chamber 
concerts — if not m pubs, at least ui conunumty centres, town 



